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TEXHE avalanche of German Notes about the Peace Treaty 
i shows no sign of As a concession to this passion 
for writing Notes, the Allies have consented to allow Germany 
another week’s grace. The original fifteen days to an 
end on Thursday afternoon, and the German answer, under 
the new arrangement, must be sent in on May 29th. Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau announces that six new Notes are now being 
lrafted. These refer to the Eastern boundaries, Alsace-Lorraine, 
cupied territories, reparation, Labour, and German pro- 
The Germans are also preparing 
observations, 


ceasing. 


came 


the o 
countries, 
of their 


perty in foreign 


a general summary 

It wag a reasonable and natural act on the part of the Allies 
to extend the period of grace. Any really practical suggestion 
which the Germans may have to make ought to be considered 

our own interests as well as in theirs, and the mere considera- 
tion of all the suggestions which the Germans have already 
made and which they intend to make would occupy the time 
f the Allies well up to May 29th. But the Germans ought not 
to delude themselves into thinking that the Allies can possibly 
Ou its general lines the Peace 


reopen any question in principle. 
The latest hope is that Peace 


lreaty as drafted must be final. 
June 15th. 


may be concluded on 


We sincerely hope that the Germans will have the good sense 


to sign the Treaty, though Marshal Foch is credited with 
the belief that they will refuse. By May 29th they will have 


efforts to divide the Allies have been 
be face to face with the question 
There can really 


discovered that their 
they will then 
¥hether they will gain more by peace or by war. 
one answer. Anything they are likely to gain by rather 

eak imitations of the diplomacy of the Kaiser will not bear 
comparison with the advantages which Germany could gain 
by being relieved from the blockade, getting raw materials 
and more food, and setting her industries to work again, 


futile, and 


be only 





Meanwhile there are causes of anxiety in various parts of the 
world, The etate of Poland is very uncertain. M. Paderewski, 
the Polish Prime Minister, has resigned, evidently because he 
finds popular opinion opposed to the promises he made in 
Paris, In Paris he undertook to try to call off the Polish troops 
who were and still are fig ting the Ukrainians in Galicia. The 
Polish Government apparently tried to act upon M. Paderewski's 
pledge, although they frankly informed him that popular opinion 





| how to be unjust with efficiency. 





would probably prove too strong. General Haller’s troops, 
which were near Lemberg, were withdrawn. The unfortunate 
result of this move, according to the Polish account—though 
we dare say that the Ukrainians would tell us a different story— 
was that directly most of General Haller’s troops had retired, the 
Ukrainians began to attack the remnant. 

The Polish Government now hold themselves freed by force 
of circumstances from the Paris arrangement. For the moment 
there does not seem to be much chance of a cessation of the 
fighting between the Poles and the Ukrainians which has been 
intermittently for months. As might be 
expected, the Jews have been crushed between these upper and 
nether millstones, 


continuing some 


The public mind has been so much occupied with the terms 
to be imposed on Germany that there has been little enough 
discussion of the Austria, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia. The Austrian delegates arrived at St. Germain-en-Laye 
on Thursday week. The onlookers were struck by the contrast 
which their smiling faces made with the look of forbidding gloom 
adopted by the arriving German delegates at Versailles. If 
any meaning may be read into the smiling omens, it may be 
supposed that the Austrians will be glad enough to get peace 
on any terms and will not delay a day in signing the Treaty. 
But it must not be forgotten, people have not 
had time to think much about the subject lately, that Austria 
was up to the eyes an accomplice in the wickedness of Prussia. 


Peace terms for 


merely because 


The Dual Monarchy was an organized system for oppressing 
subject races, and even this was not done with the scientific 
accuracy of the Prussians. There is something particularly 
sordid in the spectacle of injustice that does not even know 
The chief question which 
concerns the future of the world is whether Austria is to be 
allowed to join Germany. The Treaty of Peace with Germany 
of course requires Germany to recognize the independence of 
Austria. Since that is so, we imagine that it will be made 
difficult rather than easy for Austria to join Germany even if 
she professes a distinct wish to do so. 


Everything, in our opinion, must depend upon how strongly 
Austria expresses this wish, if she does express it. To reject an 
unmistakable popular demand on the part of Austria to join 
her fellow-Germans in Germany would be opposed to the princip‘e 
of Self-Determination. If we arbitrarily decided the destinies 
of the Austrians for them, we should be sowing dragons’ teeth. 
Nor, probably, should we even nominally gain the end in view, 
because if Austria felt that she was too weak to stand alone 
she would seek alliances outside Germany, and this might be 
even more embarrassing to us than the junction of Germany 
and Austria. For a decision upon this important matter, 
however, we must wait for events to shape themselves and for 
the Austrians to express their opinion. 


Mr. Asquith made important speeches at Newcastle on Friday 
and Saturday of last week. We have written at length else. 
where on what he said about Lord French’s indiscretions and the 
ammunition famine of 1915. Weturnhere to other matters. _ He 
declared that the present management of the House of Commons 
was top-heavy and — not continue; and he appealed to 
despairing young Liberals among his own following not to join 
the Labour Party. His othe: subject s were the Peace Treaty 


and Imperial Preference. 


Mr. Asquith said there were 
two tests by which it must be judged, a false test and a true test. 
The false test was to compare it with any Treaty a victorious 
Germany might have imposed. To take a model of that kind 
‘would be to give the lie to all our professions, and to smirch 
was whether it 


ideals. 


As regards the Peace Treaty, 


rhe true test 


or even surrender our 
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accomplished in substance and spirit the purpose for which the 
war was begun and carried on. History would judge the Treaty 
by this test and no other. Mr. Asquith went on to give whole- 
hearted support to the League of Nations, which he regarded 
as the greatest achievement of the Paris Conference. 


Coming to Imperial Preference, Mr. Asquith accepted the 
challenge which he said had been thrown down, and called on 
all Liberals and Free Traders throughout the country to resist 
to the utmost the proposals “ for what is called Imperial Prefer- 
ence.” He admitted that regarded as financial expedients they 
were a “ trumpery affair,” but “ they are not a trumpery affair 
from the point of principle and of precedent. Trivial as they 
appear, they are intended as the pioneers and precursors of a 
fully planned system of Imperial Preference and Protection.” 
Not by following after Protectionist will-o’-the-wisps, he declared, 
was national wealth to be created. The only way was by honest 
finance, by economic expenditure, by scientific education and 
research, and by the subordination of the interests of special 
classes to the good of the community. 


The Times of Thursday published a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Storey in which he pointed out, in reference to the controversy 
between Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener, that Lord Kitchener 
in the House of Lords on March 15th, 1915, said :— 

“The progress in equipping our new Armies, and also in 

supplying the necessary war material for our forces in the 
field, has been seriously hampered by the failure to obtain sufficient 
labour and by delays in the = uction of the necessary plant, 
largely due to the enormous demand, not only of ourselves, but 
of our Allies.” 
Although there is of course here an apparent contradiction 
with what Mr. Asquith said at Newcastle in April, 1915, it does 
not seem very difficult to reconcile the two statements. Mr. 
Asquith no doubt had the assurance of Lord Kitchener, which he 
quoted in 1915, that hitherto the forces in the field had not been 
seriously hampered. The hampering of the supply which the 
forces ought to have had is rather a different side of the subject. 


In our leading article about Mr. Asquith’s speech we have 
suggested that there seems to be some motive behind the great 
desire of the Northcliffe Press to strike the first blow in a public 
controversy. In this connexion we notice a remarkable state- 
ment in the Daily Express of Wednesday. The Daily Express 
said :— 

** Silence can no longer be kept. We are perfectly aware, for 

instance, of the main reason which induced the Government to 
send Lord Kitchener to Paris. Lord French’s language was 
such as to make Ministers believe that he contemplated retiring 
under the guns of our Fleet and leaving our Allies to shift for 
themselves. Lord Kitchener went out to prevent the very 
possibility of such an act of moral desertion.” 
Even if Lord French’s message to the Government will not 
bear that interpretation, it may well be that the North- 
cliffe Press wishes to anticipate any such interpretation— 
for it would bring credit to Lord Kitchener. 


In view of the opinions held in some quarters that the condi- 
tions imposed on Germany with regard to her mineral products 
are unnecessarily harsh, it is interesting to read an article by 
Mr. H. Louis in Nature of May 15th. Mr. Louis maintains that 
the terms, far from impoverishing Germany, err on the side of 
liberality. “‘ Even were the whole of the Silesian coalfields 
to pass into Polish hancs,” instead of the “considerable propor- 
tion” suggested, “* Germany would still have an output equal 
to three-fourths of its pre-war output in bituminous coal alone, 
whilst if lignite is included in the calculation, as it really should 
be, the annual output of Germany will only be diminished by 
about 18 per cent.” 


In regard to iron, Mr. Louis continues: ‘‘ Germany will still 
have an annual production that could easily be brousht up 
to ten million tons of iron-ore, or say five million tons of pig 
iron, as against fourteen million tons in 1913,"" even when the 
minette ore which Germany obtained from Lorraine has been 
deducted. This production “would be ample for the indus- 
trial needs of the German nation,” though not for a huge output 
of war munitions. In the circumstances Mr. Louis suggests 
that, in addition to the Saar output, Germany should be com- 
pelled “ to deliver over to France as much coal as wil] bring the 
total coal supplies of the latter up to at least her pre-war standard 
until her Northern collieries are again fully equipped and in 
working order; that the whole of the Silesian coalfields should 





pass to Poland; and that the delivery of the Luxemburg 
minette ore should be made to Belgium rather than to Germany,” 


Sir Robert Borden, who was entertained at luncheon in the 
House of Commons on Friday week by the Empire Parliamentary 
Association on his departure for Canada, acknowledged the 
warm tribute of our gratitude for Canadian war services which 
was offered by Mr. Bonar Law. He also echoed Mr. Bonar Law’s 
hopes for the useful future of the League of Nations. Beforg 
doing so, he deprecated impatient criticism of Peace Conferencg 
deliberateness. Four months would not be too longa time to be 
spent by one hundred and fifty M.P.’s with a few Peers, on a dozen 
difficult problems of the life of one nation ; and in Paris repre. 
sentatives of thirty-two, with inevitably divergent ideals and 
ambitions, had to wrestle with far more than a dozen complex 
problems. As to the terms imposed on Germany, they were 
seygre but just ; by no means too onerous in relation to German 
ravages of neighbour States. Within the British Empire, whose 
bond was equality of nations, Sir Robert found the microcosm 
and working model of a League of Nations, which would be a 
larger and wider Society. The point of difference, of course, 
is that within the British Empire League we have a common 
interest, while within a universal League there must be sometimes 
a clash of warring claims. Still, the hopeful attitude is sane, 
Even M. Clemenceau, according to the legend, tries to believe, 
“Every night I say to myself, ‘Georges Clemenceau, you do 
believe in a League of Nations’ ; and every morning I say to 
myself, ‘ Georges Clemenceau, you must believe in a League 
of Nations.’ ” 


Lord Curzon, speaking at a Primrose League gathering on 
Friday week, applied a practical test to the Peace terms on the 
point of alleged harshness. We knew the terms Germany would 
have imposed. She had them drafted well in advance of her 
victory. She was to make Belgium her vassal ; to hold for ever 
the French coast and the Channel Isles ; the Allies were to make 
good all the material damage Germany had inflicted on her 
neighbours in conquering them; the Allies were to pay the 
entire costs of the war and to liquidate Germany’s National 
Debt. Those were the terms to follow a successful war of con- 
quest ; our terms, to ensure the fruits of a successful war of 
defence, are relatively light without being weakly lenient. 


The general impression one gathered from Lord Curzon’s 
statement in the House of Lords on Thursday week is that the 
unrest and riot in Egypt, which have not yet wholly subsided, 
must be attributed to effects of the war. Evidently the Egyptian 
Government were taken by surprise ; and that implies defective 
police intelligence, due partly, perhaps, to war claims upon the 
staff. Claims of another kind—demands by minor officials on 
behalf of war funds—stirred up popular discontent. Also Egypt's 
amour propre had been abraded by her exclusion from the Peace 
Conference. No doubt Lord Milner’s mission may discover other 
causes of disquiet, and make practical suggestions for permanent 
pacification, in spite of Young Turk and enemy activity in 
sowing tares. Mr. Roosevelt's advice, quoted last week in 
our review of his Life, is pertinent just now. We condense it into 
four words—** Govern or get out.” 


The clause in the Covenant of the League of Nations suggesting 
the formation of an International Red Cross League is already in 


process of fulfilment. Such a League cannot be international 
in the true sense while Russia and Germany are outside the League 
of Nations, but meanwhile representatives of the Allied and 
Neutral nations have formed a League of Red Cross Societies, 
which can be easily expanded to include other nations as they 
‘ome into line. At a luncheon at the Savoy Hotel on Monday 
Sir Arthur Stanley, President of the British Red Cross Society, 
announced that the League would have its headquarters at 
Geneva, and would be administered by a Board of fifteen 
Governors, with Mr. Henry Davison, the head of the American 
Mission as Chairman and Sir David Henderson as Director- 
General. A Director of Medical Organization and a Missionary of 
Development will also be appointed, and technical experts will 
report to the Council on experiments and research. In effect, the 
Red Cross has always been international, and it is only obeying 
the logic of circumstances to make it international in organization 
and administration. 


A wonderful performance was accomplished by three Amerie2n 
seaplanes which started from Trepassey on Friday week to 
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fy across the Atlantic to the Azores. A line of American de- 
stroyers was strung out across the ocean, so that the seaplanes 
were in wireless communication with their ships almost through- 
out the flight. The seaplane ‘N.C.4’ arrived at Horta last 
Saturday afternoon. This seaplane was piloted by Lieutenant- 
The other two seaplanes were forced to 
descend before reaching the Azores. One of them had been 
blown a good deal off its course. All the seaplanes were 
hampered and puzzled by drifting fog. 





Commander Read. 


The two seaplanes which made forced descents were able 
in one way or another to make the Azores. One of them 
“taxied ” over two hundred miles to land under its own power, 
though unable to rise from the sea as the struts and floats were 
considerably damaged; the other was towed the remaining 
few miles by a ship. It has been a revelation to most people 
that these seaplanes, which indeed might justly be called flying 
boats, are able to come through safely after descending in very 
rough water. Commander Read hopes to continue his flight 
to the Portuguese coast, and thence to come to England, 





Very different is the tragic story of the gallant Transatlantic 
fight attempted by the British airman, Mr. Hawker, and his 
companion, Commander Grieve. They started from St. John’s 
last Sunday evening on what was obviously a neck-or-nothing 
journey. They carried with them a very small boat, which was 
not at all likely to live in a heavy sea, and in order to save weight 
they dropped their under-carriage immediately after the start. 
If the aeroplane had reached the land on this side, their landing 
would have been heavy in any case. But from the time when 


they started to the time when we go to press on Thursday, | 
It has been | 


not a single word has been heard of them. 
noted as significant and ominous that even in the early stage of 
the flight they replied to none of the wireless messages sent to 
them. One theory is that in the intense cold off the Newfound- 


land coast the oil in the engines was frozen. 


In the papers of Tuesday morning there was a series of wireless 
messages to the effect that Mr. Hawker had dropped into the 
sea forty miles from the Irish coast, but these turned out after- 
wards to be mere corruptions of messages which really conveyed 
no information as to Mr. Hawker’s whereabouts. The weather 
along the line of his flight was very bad, and there is no 
doubt that he was prevailed upon to attempt the flight in 
a desperate desire to snatch the victory of the first Trans- 
atlantic flight out of the hands of the Americans. 
nation has beendeeply moved, and no wonder, by the gallantry 
of Mr. Hawker and Commander Grieve, and plunged in sadness 
at the thought of their fate. 


But there is another and much less inspiring side to this matter, 
All that can be proved by a Transatlantic flight in an aeroplane 
is that the aeroplane has a certain range of flight and the airmen 
a certain capacity for endurance. All this could be decided 
just as well over the land as over the ocean. These ocean flights 
are not even like “stunt” flying over the land. “ Stunt” 
flying has sometimes been condemned, but we think quite 
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The whole | 

















wrongly ; for a man who has tested all the acrobatic tricks which | 


he and his machine can perform in the air has enormously 
increased his own safety in ordinary flights, for he knows that 
he can recover his stability from almost any position. In this 
way confidence is increased and the art of flying is developed 
all round. We cannot help feeling that Mr. Hawker and 
Commander Grieve, in their almost incredible bravery, sacrificed 
themselves to a mania of competitive publicity. 
nla. EN 


Another unpleasant fact is the accusation of carelessness, 
and even of inhumanity, brought against the Admiralty. If 
people would stop to consider, they would see that it would 
be quite impossible for the Admiralty, with all its tremendously 
important national commitments (almost as great now as they 
were even during the war), to harness the Fleet to commercial 
flying. To straddle the Atlantic with watching ships of war 
would be to use up a considerable part of the Navy, and if once 
the precedent were recognized, the demands for the Navy to be 
used for this purpose would be continuous. Although the feat 
by the American seaplanes is a proof of the amazing efficiency 
of flying boats, we suspect that the ordinary way of crossing 
the Atlantic by air in future will be by airships. 


The papers of Tuesday published the Report of Lord Ask- 
with’s Commission which was appointed, on the invitation o 





the Standing Committee of the Y.M.C.A., to investigate the - 
charges brought by the Bishop of Swansea against the Y.M.C.A. 
in regard to their administration of war funds. The result of the 
investigation is a complete vindication of the Y.M.C.A. The 
Commission report that the War Emergency Fund is solvent, 
and all the evidence shows that the moneys entrusted to the 
Y.M.C.A. have been spent for war purposes. The prices charged 
in the huts and canteens under military control have been those 
fixed by the military authorities, and no enormous profits 
have been made. The trading profit has in all cases been used 
for the benefit of the troops. The Commission conclude their 
Report with the following comment: ‘The evidence shows 
that the work of the Y.M.C.A. was highly appreciated by the 
troops, and the grumbling of some individuals was only what is 
to be expected in the case of every large institution. No good 
ground for such grumbling was indicated to us.” 


A significant Hindu pamphlet sent to us from Lahore reveals 
the gulf that severs Hindu from European society. It is a long 
and eloquent protest by Mr. Amrita Lal Roy, formerly editor 
of the Lahore Tribune, against Mr. V. J. Patel’s Hindu Inter- 
Caste Marriage Bill. Mr. Patel, an advanced Hindu Nationalist, 
proposes simply to validate marriages between Hindus of 
different castes. Any person unacquainted with India, like most 
Labour politicians, would suppose that there could be no 
objection to such a measure. He would assume that, as a 
Duchess may marry a dustman, if she likes, in Great Britain, any 
man may marry any woman in India. Mr. Roy undeceives 
him :— 

“The Patel Bill will introduce a sword into every Hindu 
home. It will divide brothers and sisters from each other, make 
the son a man of different caste from his father or mother, 
prevent the grandson from knowing his own grandfather, and 
create a wild confusion as to who were one’s uncles and aunts. 
In short, it will rend Hindu society into pieces.’ 


Mr. Roy remarks that Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who supports 
the Bill, has cut himself adrift from “ orthodox Hindu society,” 
and cannot speak for it. We have no doubt that Mr. Roy 
expresses the views of the vast majority of Hindus. As democracy, 
which Mr. Montagu wants to force upon India, is wholly incom- 
patible with the caste system, Mr. Patel proposes virtually to 
abolish caste. We are sure that he will fail. 


An Exhibition being held at Shoreditch Technical In- 
stitute, Pitfield Street, should have a very special attraction 
for those—and their name is legion—who now that the men 
are coming back from the war, are anxious to make homes. 
These people are finding that not only is furniture expensive but it 
is also commonplace if not ugly. At Shoreditch five rooms of a 
model flat have been fitted up with furniture of simple pattern 
and sound workmanship, designed by Mr. Wells, head of the 
carpentry shops at Shoreditch, and made and painted by the 
boys at the Institute and Brixton Building School. The Exhibi- 
tion has been arranged to show that ‘‘ the humblest home can be 
made pleasant and inviting at no greater expense than would be 
incurred in making it ugly.”” The London County Council 


| allow the designs to be used by manufacturers, and the house- 


holder must hope that the offer will be accepted. Furniture— 
the ordinary articles of everyday use—when of good design is 
a decoration in itself, and the possessors of it can dispense with 
what so often erroneously described as ornament, and 


thereby serve both beauty and economy. 


is 


War conditions invented many new crimes, such as feeding 
seagulls with crumbs. Encouraged by such essays in original 
justice, a Birmingham Magistrate last week. fined a man 10s. 
for reading a paper in the street, and repeating the offence after 
being moved on—thereby, one must assume, collecting a crowd 
of people who asked him for news, as they were without papers. 
At the same Court a newsvendor was fined 10s. for collecting a 
crowd by selling newspapers, ‘‘ while stationary ’"—the inference 
being evidently that he should have taken gentle exercise, 
and drawn the crowd after him, even if thereby his sales dimin- 
ished. It remains now for a publisher to be fined for “ printing 
such matter in a newspaper as might be deemed likely to collect 
crowds at the pointe of distribution.” This would hit sporting 
papers hard, 





_ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 
POLITICAL VAMPIRISM.—A STUDY IN THREE 
CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE UNIONIST PARTY AND A 
WARNING. 

ATO one is likely to accuse the Spectator of being a thick- 
P and-thin upholder of any political Party. We have 
indeed gained the enmity of the Party managers for our 
free criticism of the Unionist Party when we have thought 
it in the wrong. Party Chiefs, and especially Party Whips, 
are very much like Mr. Justice Shallow’s man, Davy, and 
also like the great Falstaff himself. Both, it will be 
remembered, considered that the only true friend, the only 
friend worth having, was the man who backed you, not 
when you were in the right—anybody could do that 

but when you were in the wrong. But notwithstanding 
this inability to rise to the Whip’s ideal of good Press 
advocacy, we are prepared to say that at the present 
moment the Unionist Party is by far the best and soundest 
Party in the kingdom, the only political combination 
worthy of the support of sane and moderate men. We 
know it will be said that the Unionist Party has no leaders 
worthy of the name, and few men in its ranks of con- 
spicuous ability and capacity. Our answer is that this 
dearth of big men is common to all Parties, and that the 
Unionist Party need fear no comparisons in this respect. 
Further, if we judge by the younger men, the men who 
will be the leaders of the future, there are far more persons 
of promise among the Unionists than among the Libcrals 
or the Labourites, or any fragments of these two Parties. 

The Unionist Party cannot any longer be defamed as 
wanting in popular sympathies, or for not having whole- 
heartedly adopted and accepted the Democratic Con- 
stitution of the State. The Unionist Party is just as 
Democratic as its rivals. Indeed, if we are to judge of indi- 
viduals, Unionists are usually truer and better Democrats 
than the majority of the Liberals or Labour men. The 
Unionist Party is the Party which most sincerely and 
whole-heartedly accepts the principle that the will of the 
majority must prevail. Even in the vexed problem of 
Self-Determination the Unionist Party is far more liberal 
and far more consistent than its opponents. Those oppo- 
nents fiercely deny that right to North-East Ulster, whereas 
the Unionist Party not only allows it to North-East Ulster, 
but allows it also to the South and West of Ireland. It 
regards a closer Union as infinitely the best solution of 
the Irish problem, but is willing to agree, even if 
reluctantly, to autonomy for those parts of Ireland in which 
the majority demand it. 

The war record of the Unionist Party is again the best 
held by any Party. The Unionists can show, in regard to 
preparation before the war, and willingness to sacrifice 
Party ambitions during the war, a less tarnished shield 
than any other Party. The Party as a whole, as well 
es its leaders, had an instinct and desire for preserving 
unity of action in face of the enemy which ought never to 
be forgotten. 








Though the Party had been out of office | 


for so many years before 1914, it made no attempt to | 
snatch at power, but willingly accepted two Liberal lords 
| that only a dictatorship, by a great and patriotic statesman, 


and masters—first Mr. Asquith and then Mr. Lloyd George. 
The country has recognized the self-sacrifice and sincerity 
of the Unionists. In spite of an adverse by-election 
or two, it is by far the strongest Party in the State. 
The General Election proved this beyond all doubt. 
The electors, as we have so often insisted, are Left-Centre 
to the core,and the Unionist Party is regarded. and rightly 
regarded, as the Left-Centre Party. : 

But though we hold the view of the Unionist Party 
which we have just expressed, we are not without very 
yrave fears and anxieties in regard to its future. In our 
opinion, there is need for the utmost vigilance on the part 
of its leaders to prevent the beginning of a process which 
in a year or two may leave the Unionst Party almost as 
complete a ruinas is the Liberal Party. Though apparently 
powerful and prosperous, the Unionist Party is in danger. 
It is in danger from the same causes that destroyed its 
rival, 


CHAPTER IL.—MR. LLOYD GEORGE, THE VAMPIRE OF 
POLITICS. 


The dangers that threaten the Unionist Party are to jp 
found in the recklessness, levity, insincerity, and political 
selfishiness of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George is g 
species of political Vampire. He sucks the blood from 
each political Party in turn. When it is drained dry he 
leaves it to its fate. He himself flourishes on the process 
It is death and damnation to the unfortunate subject of 
the Vampire’s operations. That is how we are obliged ¢y 
read the past, and, if the Unionist Party is not very vigilant 
and active, how we shall have to read the future. From 
the moment that Mr. Lloyd George became prominent and 
powerful in the Liberal Party that Party began to decline. 
All that raised him sunk his colleagues and the Party as , 
whole. Though professing an intense Party zeal, he showed 
no true Party loyalty. He played almost openly for his 
own hand. Witness the Budget, the Land Taxes, and the 
amrehouse campaign. Then came the war and the awaken. 
ing of the country to the fact that the Liberal Government, 
though occasionally shivering at the German menace, had 
failed to make adequate preparation to meet the storm, 
If all Mr. Asquith’s colleagues had held together loyally, 
they might perhaps have lived down the disconsideration 
which affected them from this cause. Such co-operation did 
not suit Mr. Lloyd George. Like the cautious and hedging 
lover, he whispered: ‘ Ursula, there is danger! I leave 
thee,’ and skipped aside, threw off his old costume and 
donned one to match the new part he had decided io 
play. He was quite determined that whoever else was 
put in the cart he would not be there. Through the Boer 
War he had been a Pacificist, and though seven months 
before the outbreak of the Great War—7.e.. in January, 
1914—he had announced that the time had come to reduce 
our expenditure on the Navy and Army, he contrived with 
the aid of a good Press and plenty of self-confidence (in 
those days the Times and Daily Mail were among his most 
ardent supporters) to give the country the impression that 
he, and he alone, could deliver the shells and the big guns 
Stranger still, he somehow persuaded us all, and himsel/ 
also, that he had always played the part of the brave man 
struggling with a dumb and stupid world against the folly 
of inadequate preparation. Without saying either too 
much or too little in public, he withdrew into the focus of a 
whirlwind campaign conducted from the Munitions Office. 
So skilfully indeed did he manipulate the situation that 
the whole of the responsibility for the lack of preparation 
fell upon Mr. Asquith and other colleagues, who were in 
reality not the least bit more guilty, though they were 
certainly much less adroit, than Mr. Lloyd George. The 
inevitable consequence was the continued and cumulative 
disconsideration of the Liberal Party, with the so! 
exception of Mr. Lloyd George. 

When then the first Coalition Government was formed 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared to the country to be standing 
on guard to see that the * old gang ” did their duty. This 
attitude continued for over a year. From the spring of 
1915 till the late autumn of 1916 an atmosphere of radiant 
magnification was skilfully created in the Press, which 
showed Mr. Lloyd George in heroie proportions doing 
his best to mitigate the weaknesses and vagaries of his 
colleagues. All the time, however, he suggested to us 
that there was locked within his breast the knowledge 


could save the nation and win the war, and that he was 
that statesman! At last the time arrived when it seemed 
right to Mr. Llovd George to say with dramatic earnestness 


| that things could not go on any longer as they were 


going, and that he must himself take the helm. He took 
it, and thereby, of course, dealt a tremendous blow to his 
old political associates. But Mr. Lloyd George was not 
the man for half-measures. Like Kirkpatrick in the 
case of the Red Cummin, he * made siccer.” He was 
not running any unnecessary risk of a resurrection of the 
Liberal Party. He started by taking over with him two 
or three faithful followers of Mr. Asquith. As his position 
became more secure, he attached to his side such specially 
fair-weather friends of his old Chief as Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Montagu, and Mr. Shortt. They began by clinging to 
Mr. Asquith as Mrs. Micawber clung to Mr. Micawber, but 
the moed did not last long. Those eminent Liberals and 
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Democrats, Lord Reading and Sir Alfred Mond (the former 
must in this context still be considered a politician), had 
already formed a lively anticipation, characteristic of their 
race, of the course of eventg, and were with Mr. Lloyd 
George from the outset. They formed the original nucleus 
of what the French wit described as “‘ Le Ghetto ambulant 
de M. George.” These defections drained the Liberal 
arty fairly dry, but it was not enough. By a series of 
nolitical manipulations which must win the intellectual 
admiration of the student of practical politics, whatever 
his political sympathies, Mr. Lloyd George at the General 
Election of 1918 literally kicked his old Party over the 
precipice, and stoned them as they lay bleeding and helpless 
on the ground. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE 
UNIONISTS. 

A man less skilled than Mr. Lloyd George in the arts 
of the Party Manager would probably have thought it 
better to become a Unionist, since that Party was evidently 
so willing to acclaim him and to accord him its favours, 
His strategy was different. No sooner had he disposed 
of the Liberals than he began the process of living on the 
blood of the Unionist Party, but without entering the Party. 
He set going disintegrating influences similar to those 
which had ruined the Liberals, and it is clear that unless 
this process is stopped the Unionists will soon be bled 
almost as white as the Liberals. The process was begun 
by Mr. Lloyd George introducing and keeping in the 
Ministry, as noticed above, a large number of Liberals 
of more than doubtful political character, a veritable 
group of Party undesirables, and this in spite of the fact 
that the great majority of his supporters were Unionists. 
This alleged reinforcement of the Unionists was commended 
in the columns of the Government Press, where it became 
the fashion some months ago to talk loudly if vaguely about 
“Tories,” and to represent the Unionist part of the Ministry 
as consisting of reactionaries who must be watched lest 
they did the country a mischief. It was later suggested 
that the unpopularity which soon began to cloud the triumph 
of the Po, Election was due to these so-called Tories. 
As a matter of fact, the unpopular, the dangerous, the sus- 
pected members of the Ministry were almost without excep- 
tion Liberals—the men who had left the sinking ship to serve 
under Mr. Lloyd George. First among these was Mr. 
Winston Churchill, a politician who has played a part 
in some ways not unlike that played by Mr. Lloyd George, 
but with less skill and success. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is discredited, and rightly discredited, in the country, 
for the nation has not forgotten his Irish record, and how 
just before the war he was making reckless and secret 
preparations to use the Navy to coerce Belfast and North- 
East Ulster. Again, it has not forgotten the wayward, 
eccentric, and self-regarding part, to give it the best name 
we can, which Mr. Churchill played in the middle stages 
of the war. Readers will remember how he fidgeted back- 
wards and forwards between the trenches and Parliament, 
undecided whether he should give the country the benefit 
of his services as a great military commander or a great 
statesman, and how he made ambiguous and oracular 
speeches, which showed that his politicalsword was at the 
disposal of the highest bidder. Mr. Churchill was at first 
on his good behaviour, but there ‘are already signs of his 
restlessness getting the better of his discretion ; for example, 
the tactless and irritating circular in regard to “ strike- 
breaking.” 

Unfortunately, the wave of suspicion thus put in motion 
by the eminent Liberal statesmen will fall upon the Unionist 
Party. Again, the Unionists must bear the minor irrita- 
tions due to Sir Alfred Mond’s unpopular acts, whether in 
the matter of public offices, or, say, the flower-beds at 
Hampton Court, though we are quite ready to believe that 
at Hampton Court, as very likely in other matters, he has 
‘lone the right thing. It is another eminent Liberal, Mr. 
Montagu, placed where no member of his faith and race 
thould have been placed--i.e., in supreme power over 
our Indian Empire—who has actually persuaded his 
colleagues to let him shake and undermine the pillars of 
Expire in order to make them more secure, and who is 
at this moment apparently engaged in the strange work 
for a Liberal of preventing a just retribution from visiting 
the Turks, The Turks, remember, in spite of our old 
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friendship, fell upon us at the very beginning of the war, 
and treated the prisoners they made at Kut with cruelties 
as deliberate and as horrible as those practised even by 
the Germans. 

If we were to enumerate all the injuries done to the 
Unionist Party by Mr. Lloyd George himself, we 
should fill a dozen of our pages. His Irish policy, 
as carried out during the worst period of the war by 
his Liberal understudy, Mr. Shortt, was a negation of all 
Unionism, It was a policy which forced Englishmen and 
Scotsmen to bear the burden that Irishmen ought to 
have borne in fighting the cause of liberty as well as their 
own burden, and let the Irishmen who proclaimed them- 
selves the allies of Germany go free. Mr. Lloyd George's 
scheme of urbane conciliation, to let the Sinn Feiners do 
what they liked, even when that included breaking out of 
prison and offering unnumbered insults to the national flag 
and the national uniform, has rendered the condi- 
tion of Ireland worse than it has been for forty years. 
Murder, cruelty, and oppression are rife throughout the 
land, and we have only just escaped, if we have escaped, 
a dangerous attempt to make ill-blood between us and 
the Americans. . 

Lastly, there is the intolerable ignominy which the unfor- 
tunate Unionist Party has to bear in the year of victory, 
due to Mr. Lloyd George’s indiscriminate distribution of 
peerages, baronetages, knighthoods, and other decorations, 
now no longer deserving of the name of honours. 

Besides the discredit which has been brought upon the 
Unionist Party by Mr. Lloyd George and his gang of 
Liberal henchmen, there are many signs of disintegration 
within the Party itself—witness the tone of several of what 
were once Unionist official organs. Mr. Lloyd George has 
contrived to play the cuckoo in the Unionist Press as well 
as elsewhere. We hear of movements amongst so-called 
Unionist supporters of Mr. Lloyd George which, if carried 
out, can mean nothing less than the destruction of the 
Unionist Party. In many places the essential principle 
of Unionism, the preservation of the Union, or at the very 
least the safeguarding of the loyalist majority in the 
Six-County Area, is repudiated as an old-fashioned piece 
of Toryism. Men like Lord Henry Bentinck, who sits 
for a Unionist constituency as a Unionist, repudiate their 
Unionist principles without any one daring to call them to 
account, and there is open talk about the selfishness of 
the Ulster Party, by which of course is meant the Ulster- 
men who volunteered, not in the proportion of the rest of 
Ireland, but almost in the proportion of the men of England 
and Scotland, and who were perfectly willing to accept 
the duties involved in Compulsory Service. These men 
are now to be thrown to the wolves in the vain hope that 
the disloyal egotists of Sinn Fein may be persuaded to 
accept self-government or virtual independence, plus huge 
subsidies from this country, if only they will consent not ta 
be called a republic. We cannot follow this subject any 
further in detail. We have no doubt, however, as we have 
said above, that if this process is continued, in a year’s time 
Mr. Lloyd George will have sucked the Unionist Party as 
dry of blood as he sucked the Liberals. 

And what is to happen next? We venture to say that 
what will happen next will be that Mr. Lloyd George 
before it is too late will find that, though he may have 
been a very devil in the carnal part, he was still always 
a sad good Labourite at heart. As tired of working with 
Unionists as he was of working with Liberals, he will tell 
the Labour Party that they alone can satisfy him, and he 
will place at their disposal his experience and his compact 
and efficient, if small, party machine. Let them choose 
him as their Chief, and he will at once secure them office 
by a raging, tearing propaganda which will include all 
the most attractive points in the Labour programme. If 
this does happen, and in our belief it is very likely to 
happen if Mr. Lloyd George is allowed completely to destroy 
the Unionist Party, what will the Labour Party say é 
Unless they show more worldly wisdom and prudence 
than they have yet shown, they will, we believe, 
in spite of their personal dislike of Mr. Lloyd George, 
yield to the temptation of taking office, and so give 
him the opportunity of ruining their Party as he 
has ruined the Liberals and the Unionists. If he 
is given that opportunity, most surely he will use it. The 
only difference will be that the process will probably be 
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rather more rapid owing to the rawness of the Labour 
legions, a rawness which will make them break all the more 
rapidly. However, this is prophecy. What we are con- 
cerned with, and what we implore the Unionist rank-and- 
file to consider, and to consider at once,is how to save the 
Unionist Party from destruction. We are somewhat tired 
of new societies and new organizations, but in spite of 
that we would gladly assist in the foundation of an “ Anti- 
Vampire League.” 





THE CLASS WITH CHARACTER. 


F Moser eyed cynical but not incapable observer re- 
marked that the British nation might be divided into 
two classes, the nice people who had been impoverished by 
the war and the nasty people who had been enriched. 
This generalization, like all generalizations, could not 
be applied closely without wild injustice. Nevertheless we 
understand and appreciate the truth lying at its heart. 
The class which has been harder hit financially than any 
other is that which has enjoyed, as a class, no rise of salary, 
no war bonus, no State mitigations of the struggle to live— 
in a word, the professional class. In an able review of, the 
incidence of taxation a few months ago Mr. Herbert Samuel 
pointed out that the men with an income of between 
£2,000 and £3,000 a year were taxed relatively higher 
than any other persons. This statement roughly covers 
those who work in the professions or have a professional 
education, and who in many instances by almost super- 
human efforts have made enough to send their sons to the 
Public Schools and Universities. Of course men with the 
income mentioned by Mr. Samuel are high up in their 
professions, but the whole professional class, ranging down 
to quite small incomes, is animated by very much the same 
ideals and customs. This is the class which is incom- 
parable for character. It spends itself in what must always 
be counted valuable public service, whether all the service 
be paid for or not. This class brings up its children to be 
ood citizens, and it sends to the outposts of the British 
Bispire young men of honesty and judgment, practising 
a code of decent conduct, as administrators and settlers. 
Not a tithe of the suffering which has been endured by 
this class during the war has been told. Lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, Civil Servants, schoolmasters, and such like 
make it a point of pride not to proclaim their troubles to 
the passer-by 
There is now a tendency among the extreme leaders of 
Labour—most of them self-appointed leaders—to speak of 
the professional and middle classes as a blood-sucking 
bourgeoisie who are grossly overpaid, and who must be 
brought down to their proper rung on the ladder. The 
proper rung, according to this point of-view, is apparently 
somewhere below that occupied by those who earn their 
living by manual labour. It is surely time that the truth 
was told about the enormous value to the nation and the 
Empire of the character, the accomplishments, and the 
generally ungrudging labour of this ‘‘ bourgeoisie.” We 
are among those who heartily wish well to Labour (meaning 
by that term the manual workers of the country); we 
wish to see them secure in conditions of prosperity and con- 
tentment, with fair surroundings both in town and country. 
But this happy state of affairs will never be achieved 
with the goodwill of all if working men regard themselves 
as a class apart, a privileged group whose work is much 
more important than the work of those who labour—very 
oiten at nmuch greater physical distress to themselves— 
with their brains. ot only during the war but 
before the war the self-denying record of the professional 
classes was a remarkable one. Professional men 
characteristically adopted political principles, whether right 
or wrong, which continually conflicted with their own 
interests. If they believed that the development of cereal 
farming was necessary for the well-being of the country, 
they were prepared by their votes to make their food cost 
more. They knew that they were getting extremely cheap 
corn from the virgin corn-lands of the distant world, but if 
they believed that only by taxing that corn to the dis- 
advantage of their own pockets could they restore and 
expand agriculture in England they were ready to do it. 
They were ready, again, to tax any and every form of imports 
if they thought these were a danger to our national indus- 
tries. We do not ourselves in the least believe in the 
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desirability of any form of Protection except in so far as it 
may be necessary to maintain the Empire as an a proxi- 
mately self-supporting community possessing control of all 
the resources necessary for a common defence - but we 
are not looking into the matter now from the ceonomic 
point of view, but merely in order to examine the motives 
of what we have roughly called the professional class 
Yet again, whenever it was asserted that more money was 
required for the Navy or the Army, or that Compulsor 
Service must be introduced, professional men were de, 
first to shout acquiescence, well knowing that the tax both 
in money and service would fall with greatest weight upon 
themselves. Professional men have no “ Trade Union 
customs ”’ about cutting down their hours: of labour and 
doing their work about half as quickly or half as well as 
they can. Rather they create for themselves an interest 
in even the dullest work by making it a matter of pride to do 
it as well as they know how. It would be nothing less 
than a disaster to the country if such men as these were 
squeezed out, and impoverished to such a degree that they 
could no longer give their children the old education, or 
became too weary and jaded for their brain-power to 
exercise itself fully. Scientific discoveries, medical research, 
scholarship, political philosophy, artistic culture, on all of 
which our British civilization is in varying degrees built 
up, would cease or wither. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the professional 
class is without the fighting instinct. It has great 
wisdom, great experience of affairs, and behind its 
unwillingness to talk it well knows its own value to 
the nation. If the extremists of Labour try to grasp for 
themselves aristocratic privileges, there is certain to he a 
counter-movement, and it would be fully justified. Already 
there are signs of it. The clerk or secretary with a small 
salary will not continue to pay his Income Tax, as he has 
hitherto done, without public grumblings if he reads daily 
in the newspapers the heal claims of the miners and 
other workers. The demand of the Labour Party as a 
whole is that no one should pay Income Tax who draws 
less than £250 a year. Though we think that freedom from 
all direct taxation is a demoralizing thing, since it liberates 
millions of citizens from all sense of responsibility for 
public expenditure, no objection can be raised on mere 
grounds of equity to a raising of the taxable limit which 
would apply all round. But many of the miners are 
asserting that no matter how much they may earn, they 
will never pay Income Tax. It is well known that many 
of them have been earning as much as £500 a year. Ia 
the papers of Tuesday we read that a number of workers 
at Woolwich Arsenal were proceeded against because 
they had refused to pay Income Tax. An official told the 
Magistrate that these amounts were “ considered irrecover- 
able.” The Magistrate thereupon remarked: “ But other 
people are not allowed to evade Income Tax. I do not see 
why these persons should not be forced to pay.” The 
Income Tax official pointed out that there wasa scheme of 
deduction of Income Tax from earnings, but “ very few 
were willing to come under that scheme.” “It should 
have been made compulsory,” very properly retorted ‘the 
Magistrate, and added: “If the number of people in this 
place alone from whom money cannot be recovered were 
generally known, there would be great public indignation. 
Almost every day we have about seventy-five of these 
cases in this Court. It is scandalous.” The middle 
classes in certain German towns showed what they 
could do recently in the way of organizing themselves 
against a threatened general strike. In England we see 
farmers threatening to strike against the prices for milk 
imposed upon them by the Government. The motives 
here may be rather different, but the beginning of organiza- 
tion, and the contemplation of a strike, on the part of men 
who have never struck as a body before, are significant. 

The difficulty in organizing the professional and middle 
classes is that organization under the guidance of men who 
have much more enthusiasm than wisdom may rapidly 
become highly political or partisan in tone. Such men are 
apt to leap to the front in a hitherto unorganized interest. 
The real purpose of the organization may be deflected into 
something like an alien hunt—which, if the truth be told, 
is a struggle against dangers not to be compared with the 
domestic danger of eclipsing the professional class. If 
the brain workers organize themselves on proper lines, they 
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ean undoubtedly do a great deal to circulate the truth that 
the prosperity of the country lies in consulting the interests 
of all, that reforms must be in accordance with the will of 
the majority, and that to recognize any class ascendancy 
js to ruin everybody. If any class ascendancy is to be recog- 
nized, it obviously ought to be the ascendancy of those who 
have knowledge, judgment, learning, and experience, and 
not of those who are inspired by such smatterings of economic 
reading as were paraded by Mr. Smillie before the Coal 
Commission. But let us have no ascendancy but that 
where ascendancy rightfully belongs—to the will of the 

zatest number. If Mr. Smillie can convert the majority 
to his point of view, well and good. We who are real not 
nominal democrats will bow to that will, but to no other. 
We have already spoken of the threats of the farmers, but 
every section of brain workers is capable of retorting. 
Doctors could withhold their advice and chemists their 
medicines ; engineers could refuse to apply their technical 
knowledge to the supervision of machinery; capitalists 
could withdraw their money from the industries which 
were being ruined under their eyes and send it abroad ; 
editors could refuse to give any kind of publicity to pro- 
ceedings of which they disapproved, and in these days not 
much advance would be made by a movement of which 
nothing was heard. These are only examples. If we are 
not mistaken, some time ago the Medical Association came 
into conflict with miners somewhere in Wales, and the 
miners’ Unions broke off the negotiations with the Associa- 
tion and appointed their own medical officers. But the 
results were so unsatisfactory that the Unions surrendered, 
and were only too glad to accept the conditions of the 
Medical Association—which, after all, is a kind of Trade 
Union itself. 

The brain workers should think well over these matters, 
and if they do not find that existing organizations meet 
their needs, they should create others. Moreover, they 
ought to represent their opinions very strongly before the 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax. They should state 
confidently and boldly what we believe to be the truth, whichis 
that the education of boys inschools where high character is 
cultivated is an inestimable asset tothecountry. Theyshould 
dim in the public interest, as well as in their own, that 
relief for those who are paying for a liberal education should 
be on a much more generous scale. They might claim 
an abatement of Income Tax of something like £50 for every 
child under twenty-one years of age. They should also 
insist that those who are not bringing up families should 
be more heavily taxed in order that those who are 
undoubtedly spending their money for the national good 
should pay less. For our part, we do not suppose for a 
moment that the hand workers as a whole, for we have 
faith in them and a great respect for them, are at all blind 
to the vast work which has been done by those who use 
their brains for science and learning and in the professions. 
But the working men are being temporarily misled, and 
many of them naturally believe the absurd statements 
which are placed before them most frequently and most 
forcibly. If brain workers employed some of their energy 
during the next few months in thinking out an organi- 
zation for themselves, the effort would certainly not be 
wasted. 


MR. ASQUITH, LORD FRENCH, AND THE SHELLS. 
his speeches at Newcastle last week Mr. Asquith 

had something forcible to say about Lord French’s 
disclosures, and about his own famous speech on shells at 
Newcastle in April, 1915, when, according to his critics, he 
“Julled the nation into a sense of false security.”” What 
Mr. Asquith said about Lord French was at once dignified 
and sensible. Lord French, he remarked, had taken 
“an unusual, and I think unfortunate, course”’ in giving 
to the world “at this stage what must be an ex parle 
narrative.” Mr. Asquith undertook to defend only Lord 
Kitchener against Lord French’s strictures, expressing 
the opinion that the living could take care of themselves. 
We are not so sure. Officers on the active list who have 
not the technical freedom from restraint enjoyed by a 
Field-Marshal may justly feel that they are prohibited 
for some time from making any reply. In remaining 
silent they would at all events be acting in accordance 
with the customs of the Service. 





has written is in the main true or untrue; we are ready to 
believe that a ony rt of it would stand the tests of 
contradiction ; but when all has been said, it seems to us 
most unseemly that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, even 
before the Peace terms are signed, should have bitterly 
attacked his subordinate officers. Most wars have yielded 
their public scandals ; but when, for example, Lord Lucan 
and Lord Cardigan quarrelled after the Crimean War, and 
their disputes and the echoes of their disputes were carried 
into the Law Courts, it was not a case of a Commander-in- 
Chief abusing those who had served under him. In whas 
Mr. Asquith said in defence of Lord Kitchener there wat 
a flat contradiction of Lord French. Mr. Asquith said 
that it was “ wholly untrue” to suggest that either Lord 
Kitchener, who was then Secretary for War, or the Govern- 
ment contemplated superseding, or attempted to supersede, 
Lord French in the field. The Government, however, were 
seriously disquieted by communications from Lord French 
as to his intentions, and after due deliberation the Cabinet 
unanimously came to important conclusions on grounds of 
policy as well as of strategy. When Lord Kitchener went 
to Paris to explain these decisions of the Cabinet to Lord 
French, he went at the desire of the Government. ‘ Lord 
Kitchener performed a service of the greatest value to the 
country, and, as the event showed, with the best results.” 
Mr. Asquith concluded this passage of his speech with these 
words: ‘‘ You may take this from me. Lord Kitchener’s 
friends may wait in perfect serenity the process of dis- 
closure. I am sorry that I had to say that, but it had 
to be said.”” The ordinary reader of Lord French’s articles, 
and of the excited comments of Lord Northcliffe’s news- 
papers on them, must be wondering whether there is any 
motive for what seems to be an extreme anxiety to get in 
the first blow in a public quarrel. Mr. Asquith’s words 
suggest as much as this. Meanwhile Lord Northcliffe’s 
papers are making hay in these sunny days of oem 
information—they are making hay with Lord Kitchener’s 
reputation, and asserting that everything they ever said 
in disparagement of him was obviously justified. 

To turn to Mr. Asquith’s commentary on his speech of 
April, 1915. The effect of it all was that his assurances in 
1915 that the supplies of shells were sufficient referred 
entirely to the past, and that his whole purpose in going to 
Newcastle in April, 1915, was to stir up the country to a 
great effort. He considered that from that point of view 
his 1915 speech had been entirely successful, as from that 
moment a specially great effort was made in the munition 
factories. Mr. Asquith described the manner in which 
his assurances as to the past, given on the strength of Lord 
Kitchener’s word—after Lord Kitchener had been in 
consultation with Sir John French—had been torn apart 
from their context, and pilloried as a wickedly untrue 
account of the situation at the front, as unparalleled in 
its unfairness. The speech, he said, had been “ more 
unscrupulously and shamelessly travestied than perhaps 
any public utterance of our time.” For our part, we 
think that on his own ground Mr. Asquith’s defence was 

ood. He relied upon the advice of his chief expert, and 
Lord Kitchener had told him that though there was an 
urgent need for more shells, the Army had not hitherto 
suffered appreciably from the shortage. Here in fairness 
to Lord French we must interpolate a statement which 
he made in Dublin on reading Mr. Asquith’s speech of 
last Saturday. Lord French said that he “ adhered 
firmly to everything that he had written,” and added that 
“he never gave Lord Kitchener to understand in any way 
what Mr. Asquith stated at Newcastle in April, 1915.” 
Experience has proved that Mr. Asquith has a very accurate 
memory, and we should be surprised if he is mistaken in 
his recollection of facts. At all events, he may safely 
be trusted to have stated the facts with strict regard for 
the truth as he remembers it. His statement of what 
happened between the beginning of the war and April, 
1915, was briefly as follows. As early as September, 1914, 
a Cabinet Committee was formed, presided over by Lord 
Kitchener, and including Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Haldane, to deal with the stocks of munitions. “The 
Committee gave orders wherever orders could be given, 
and they substantially enlarged both the field and the 
machinery of supply.” Even so, the supply threatened to 
fall short in a kind of fighting to which history afforded 





We are not concerned greatly whether what Lord French 





no parallel. It was then that Mr. Asquith as Prime 
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Minister took the urgent course of going to Newcastle toim- 
plore the men of the Tyneside primarily, and through them 
the rest of the community, to put their whole strength 
into the production of shells. Before Mr. Asquith left 
London on this errand he was assured by Lord Kitchener, 
as we have already seen, that so far operations had not 
been seriously hampered by the lack of munitions. Lord 
Kitchener said this after having been on the day before 
“in direct personal communication with Sir John French.” 
Mr. Asquith’s speech of 1915 ended with these words: 
* There is not a single naval or military authority among 
us who, in view of the approximate and prospective require- 
ments, does not declare that a large and rapid increase in 
the output of munitions has become one of the first necessi- 
ties of the State. This then I say: ‘ What in the name 
of your King and country we ask you to do is to deliver 
the goods.’ ” satin 
We repeat that, so far as the defence of his Newcastle 
speech of 1915 is concerned, Mr. Asquith has made out a 
good case. But honesty compels us to add that, though 
he has been grossly calumniated by those who professedly 
base their calumniations on that speech, the matter has 
its borders far outside the text of the 1915 speech, and 
indeed goes back much further than 1915, or even than the 
beginning of the war. To take first of all Mr. Asquith’s 
conduct of affairs in the early part of the war. Everybody 
who knows the truth knows that he was a scrupulously 
loyal colleague to his fellow-members in the Cabinet. We 
are inclined to say that it was this very loyalty which was 
in one sense his undoing. He trusted so much to the 
word of his colleagues that, having got their word, he 
regarded a promise as indistinguishable from fulfilment, 
and an opinion as indistinguishable from a fact. Surely 
»ractical men of common-sense should not only have taken 
Lord Kitchener's word, but have watched very carefully 
to see that Lord Kitchener was doing his duty as fully as 
he, quite sincerely of course, considered himself to be 
doing it. The issues for the nation were so desperate that 
nothing less than that was their duty. It was not enough 
to take the word of any single man in such a terrible plight. 


By every means and in every quarter they ought to have 


verified it. For all they knew, Lord Kitehener might 
have been passing through a phase of perilous optimism, 
or under the stress of the war might have temporarily 
exchanged precision for looseness of thought. They ought 
to have assured themselves that not a single need of the 
Army could possibly go unmet. They ought to have 
plied Lord Kitchener with questions, even though they 
might have thought it necessary in the last resort to accept 
his answers in preference to their own. Again, in relation 
to the contractors, the Cabinet Committee to which Mr. 
Asquith has referred, and which included Lord Haldane 
and Mr. Lloyd George, ought to have ransacked the country 
to find out whether there were mechanical resources whic 
were not yet being employed, or whether the already 
employed mechanical resources were being used to their 
full capacity. They ought not for a moment to have 
regarded a contract as being as good as completed because 
a contractor had signed it. Ordinary people know very 
well that it is the exception for a contractor to be up to 
his time. In this most desperate of all wars the Cabinet 
Committee ought obviously to have acted in accordance 
with common experience, and have perpetually,,day in and 
day out, have kept the contractors up to the mark by 
asking themif they were working to time, andif not, why not. 
Then as regards the period before the war—once more 
Mr. Asquith cannot be acquitted of blame. During 
the war Mr. Asquith himself confessed that Great Britain 
“has been too Tesenlient on chances and risks which we 
did not adequately foresee, and against which we certainly 
did not satisfactorily provide.” That is a condemnation, 
of course, which affects all Parties. We do not pretend 
that it applies only to Mr. Asquith or only to Liberals. 
Any honest politician ought to subscribe to those words. 
But it applies in a special sense to Mr. Asquith and his 
Liberal friends. When, for example, they were advocating 
a continuance of the fiscal policy of Great Britain they 
made a practice of assuring us that we could count upon an 
undisturbed peace. We as Free Traders thoroughly 
approved of the Liberal policy of Free Trade, but we made 
the reservation that we should always yield to the “ state 
of siege’ argument, if the need for using that argument 





were shown to exist. In other words, we argued that we 
must put up with the expensive way of life rather than 
continue in the cheap way of life if the safety of the Empira 
depended upon our keeping within the Empire al] ‘he 
means of our own defence. Such an argument was never 
allowed any value by the Liberal Government, 
in possession of all the information of the Foreign Office 
which was not available to outsiders, they gave us ts 
understand that the peace party in Germany was growing 
in strength and that there was no need to fear war. Never. 
theless the Spectator for years argued that certain pre- 
cautions must be taken if we were not to run a terrible 
risk. We will not bore our readers by recalling the old 
controversies about National Service and the maintenanea 
of a stock of at least a million rifles. In the matter of 
National Service we did not get anything like enough 
support, and in the matter of the rifles—a very obvious pre- 
caution to take, because notoriously our small-arms factories 
were quite inadequate to produce a large number of rifles 
in a hurry—we got no support at all. 

We must never again become dependent upon Germany 
for our steel and for the refining of spelter and copper, 
or for the chemicals required for the manufacture of high 
explosives. Yet again in our food supply, we must never 
again allow the proportion of food thes nt in this country 
to fall so low. Although Mr. Asquith had no difficulty 
in meeting his critics on the platform which he and they 
(foolishly enough) had chosen, he would be hard put to it 
to deny that his unhappy experiences in connexion with 
the Newcastle speeches were ultimately the Nemesis of 
his past policy. 


Being 








THE NILE AT BOILING-POINT. 


toe writers and speakers in Europe have tried to 
convey the impression that the present agitation in 
Egypt is the work of a few misguided and irresponsible youths 
whose only object is to amuse themselves by creating trouble 
from which others will be the sufferers. I cannot see that any 
good purpose is served by countenancing or encouraging this 
illusion. There are of courze large numbers of Egyptians whose 
material interests are bound up with British rule; there are 
many who desire law, order, and peace; and there are many 
who have close bonds of friendship with British officials and 
residents, and are far from desiring that any harm should 
come to them; while probably most Egyptians are conscious 
or subconscious of the fact that the country is incapable of 
governing itself without European advice and assistance. 
Yet in spite of all this, I do not hesitate to say that the number 
of those who do not sympathize with the Nationalist movemer 

and desire that the country should enjoy sovereign independence 
is altogether insignificant ; and I will go so far as to say that, 
out of the considerable number of my Egyptian friends and 
acquaintances acquired through many years of residence in the 
country, I do not know any that belong to this category. Lord 
Cromer laid his finger on this point when he pointed out that 
the Egyptian mind is capable of entertaining two contradictory 
ideas at one and the same time. 

Hatred of foreigners, always latent in the country, was given 
a great impetus by the Denshawai incident in 1906, when the 
British authorities determined to renounce any appearance of 
weakness, and to pursue a policy of severity, which they believed 
would put an end to “ unrest.” This incident has almost faded 
from the memory of the British nation, but in Egypt it will 
outlive the Pyramids, and it still forms the text of many 4 
patriotic sermon and inflammatory pamphlet. 

It would almost seem that the Egyptian “ mentality ” has under- 
gone a change. We have known the Egyptians hitherto as the 
most timid of people, and in fact they have not often showa 
conspicuous examples of the physical courage and contempt of 
death which we associate with the European. But now it would 
appear that contempt of death has become a ruling passion 
among them. On March 17th a procession of many thousands of 
students of Al Azhar and of the secondary schools marched 
through the streets of Cairo shouting “* Long live independence, 
freedom, &c.”” One of the demonstrators was carrying a Turkish 
flag. As he was passing the Salle Kléber at the corner of Boulaq 
Street, a British officer tried to wrest the flag from him. The 
youth struck the officer, and the latter drew out his revolver 
and shot him dead. A few years ago an incident of this sort 
would have produced a panic, but now there was nothing of 
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the kind ; the procession passed on like a trail of ants, without 


showing any emotion at the incident. I relate this, not because 
there is anything remarkable in the incident itself, but in order 
to give an instance of the changed attitude of the Egyptian 
towards death. 

References have been made in the European Press to the 
“ Society of the Black Hand,” which is generally attributed to 
the influence of the cinematograph upon the minds of naughty 
schoolboys. The avowed objects of the Society were to get 
rid of those whom they called the oppressors of their country 
by private assassination. On March 28th volunteers for the 
Society—officially styled the Party of Redemption—were 
eolemnly called for at Al Azhar. About two hundred and fifty 
stepped forward. These were lined up, and the funeral service 
was solemnly read over them with appropriate elegies and 
funeral orations. The membership quickly reached many 
thousands. The crimes committed by the Society have not 
yet reached anything very considerable. Two well-known 
British residents were assassinated, one being stabbed to death 
with knives while he was sitting at dinner, and the other— 
from several accounts—being shot in the Abdine Square by a 
member of the Sultan’s guard, who rested his rifle on the railing 
and fired two well-aimed shots. The Society has also exercised 
a good deal of intimidation over the natives. It forced all 
Government servants into a three days’ sympathetic strike, 
which was prolonged by the majority. 

In the absence of a representative Press, Egyptian public 
opinion expresses itself by circulars printed secretly and dis- 
tributed broadcast. These took the form of appeals and diatribes 
put into the mouths of various sections of the community. In 
one the women of Egypt were made to apostrophize Government | 
employees with withering sarzasm. ‘‘We women of Egypt | 
have bared our breasts to the swords of the enemy; we have | 
not flinched before their spears and their machine-guns, &c.; | 
but you have not dared to support your country’s cause by a | 
universal strike.” Other pamphlets gave highly coloured and | 
mendacious accounts of British atrocities in the villages; and 
as nobody knew the truth, and British communiqué: during the 
war had so often borne such slender relations with facts as to 
inspire no real confidence, these circulars gained an easy credence. 
The first number of the organ of the Black Hand or the Party of | 
Redemption appeared on Friday, March 28th. It was full of | 
poetry and passion, and it did not omit to recall the memory of | 
the national hero and favourite, Mustafa Kamel. The usual | 
hatred and contempt, with which Irish literature has familiarized | 
us, were poured upon the British. 

The murders of the British officers, and the destruction of 
railway stations and consequent interruption of communications, 
created such a serious situation that the authorities were im- 
pelled to threaten the severest reprisals against any villages or 
districts in which such outrages were committed. A number of 
prominent Egyptians, therefore, such as the Grand Mufti, the 
Rector of Al Azhar, the ex-Prime Minister Rushdi Pasha, and the 
Coptic Patriarch, issued a circular appealing to the people to 
abstain from such outrages. It appealed to the Egyptians 
merely to abstain from attacking the railway, and did not 
call for any other form of good behaviour; and, moreover, 
it made this appeal, not on any moral ground, but merely on the 
ground that the military authorities had threatened reprisals 
“that would involve many innocent persons.” In this way the 
onus of the whole thing was thrown on the British authorities, 
and there was nothing in the circular to suggest that the signa- | 
tories were otherwise than in the heartiest sympathy with the 
Nationalist movement. The next day the signatories of the 
circular were denounced as “ traitors,” and at the University 
of Al Azhar the Rector, Ahmed Bakhit, ascended the pulpit 
amidst a chorus of imprecations calling down the curse of God 
upon the traitor. 

On April 7th the nation was aroused from its nightmare 
into a paroxysm of active delirium. It was announced officially 
that the Government had climbed down, and that the four 
Nationalists, Said Pasha Zaghloul, Ismail Pasha Sidky, Moham- 
med Pasha Mahmoud, and Hamed Pasha El Basil, were to be 
released from internment. The Egyptians instantly concluded 
that the British were to evacuate the country the next morning, 
and that complete, unalloyed, and unfettered independence 
was theirs at last ! The processions in the streets carried branches 
of trees and the flags of every nation (except the British) ; 
and the streets resounded with cheers and hurrahs for everybody | 
{except the British), hurrahs for liberty, independence, and ! 





country, and the one sentence which years of patient and 
unremitting labour on the part of generations of English teachers 
had succeeded in inculeating with any degree of correctness— 
“ Egypt for the Egyptians.” 

The attitude of the British and Australian soldier towards 
the native is undoubtedly a factor in the situation. The soldier 
is annoyed with the Egyptian for causing the postponement 
of demobilization, and imagines that if he could only “get at 
them’’ the country would be pacified and he would be able to 
gohome. Failing permission to do this, he shows his resentment 
in other ways. 

The furnace where the minds of the nation are raised to a white- 
heat, and where all the spiritual and intellectual weapons of 
liberty and licence are forged, is the University of Al Azhar. 
Thousands of students met there nightly to hear the inflamma- 
tory eloquence both of learned Sheikhs and half-educated school- 
boys. Enormous sums of money were collected for the strike 
movement. Oneofthe English papers gave it as an instance of the 
extraordinary wealth of the country that thirty or forty thousanc 
pounds had been contributed. As a matter of fact, £E.45,000 
were contributed in one night, and there is good reason to believe 
that the fund reaches hundreds of thousands of pounds—and 
this even though we allow for exaggeration on the part of one 
of the speakers at Al Azhar, who declared that the fund had 
reached £E.500,000. 

If Al Azhar could be militarily occupied and its members 
dispersed, if some Cromwell could enter and peremptorily 
order the removal of the bauble, the agitation would be at an 
end. But unfortunately Al Azhar is the one place that the 
authorities dare not touch, for fear of exciting the religious 
fanaticism of the whole Moslem world. They tried to keep 
things within bounds by preventing the entry of irregular 
students and riff-raff, but all the measures taken proved 
quite ineffective. 

Not only were violent speeches poured forth nightly against 
the British by Moslems, but even prominent Copts were wel- 
comed and had the privilege of hearing their speeches heartily 
applauded. At one time the assistance of the Senussi wea 
relied upon, and a Sheikh related how they had sent their 
messenger to declare war upon the English. The English Genera! 
thereupon telegraphed to General Foch and asked him to send 
sixty thousand men. General Foch replied: “I cannot spare 
a single man.’ On another occasion a lady was seen amidst 
the vast concourse of men holding forth in a most eloquent 
manner, 

The question how far the movement is an Islamic one ‘s 
not very easy to solve. Outwardly Moslems showed unbounded 
enthusiasm for the patriotic attitude adopted by the Copts. 
But at the same time the Copts would probably have been 
exterminated had they shown the least lukewarmness towards 
the cause. That Islam is a great political lever is beyond doubt, 
and through the influence of Al Azhar, which includes students 
from every Moslem country, the xenophobe movement is certaia 
to spread through the whole of Africa. 

There is one point of hopeless divergence in the views of 
the British and the Egyptians. The British believe that the 
Egyptians owe them a great debt for having defended them 
from the Turks and kept them in a state of wealth and 
prosperity all through the war. The Egyptians believe the 
opposite. They believe that Britain owes a great debt to 
Egypt for having been able to use it as a base of operations, 
and as a source of man-power for the labour and transport 


| services which made the success of the Palestine campaign 


possible, An Otp RESIDENT IN EGYpr. 





RACE AND SPORT. 


| oer sportsmen have begun to signalize Victory Year 


by a vigorous revival of the sports and games for 
which their country is world-famous, and which have becu 


' in abeyance for nearly five years. The British spirit of sport, 


shared by Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians, South 
Africans, and Americans, did much to win the war; it is a per- 


| manent source of moral. An interesting feature of this year’s 
| sport will be its international character, but the competition 
| will be chiefly between nations of the Anglo-Saxon race. Trance, 


Belgium, and Rumania, however, one is glad to note, will be 
represented. Hundreds of soldier-athletes from oversea are 
spending the year here for the purpose of joining in competitive 
play. Long-continued active service produces a nervous and 
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muscular tension, which apparently only physical play can 
relieve. 

The question is worth asking how far is racial character a 
factor in the invention and development of sports and games. 
Environment has had its influence; there have been transmission 
and borrowing, as in other forms of culture; but what we style 
“ national” games are ultimately a reflex of race. Ez post facto 
argument must be avoided in this question ; it would be absurd 
to say that, cricket having been invented by Englishmen and 
golf by Scotsmen, no other races could have invented them, because 
no other races did. At the outset we have the axiomatic facts that 
all races have independently evolved: in sport—hunting and 
shooting; in games—some form of hockey, that is, in its lowest 
terms, the propulsion of a ball or its equivalent by means of a 
hand-wielded instrument, a club or stick. It is agreed that this 
primitive hockey is the ancestor of most ball-games—golf, 
tennis, lawn tennis, pelota, pallone, rackets, lacrosse, polo, 
cricket, croquet, billiards. Two varieties of it can also be 
established as primitive, those in which the hand or the foot is 
used instead of an instrument. Technically, a hand-wielded 
instrument is an extension of the hand, and a boot, or ski, or 
skate an extension of the foot; but it does not follow that the 
human weapons were used before the artificial. The evidence is 
the other way. 

Cricket is typically English in origin and development. 
America is less Anglo-Saxon than Australasia and South Africa; 
it has been exploited in the last two-but not in the first of 
these countries. Simultaneously with the French, the English 
developed from hockey a game in which a wicket (or small 
“*gate ’’) was defended by the club against the ball. But here 
is the difference—the English applied the principle and methods 
of team-work. Team-work may safely be regarded as a 
specially English and British characteristic; the British 
“square”’ is a case of it. 

Similarly with football. The Italians of the Renaissance 
developed football into a sort of military operation conducted 
in the great piazzas. The idea of organizing the old English 
festival game of driving a football down the village street seems 
to have been stimulated in the schools of England by the example 
of Italy. And as with cricket, so with football, English team- 
work, especially encouraged in English schools, proceeded on a 
line very typically English ; this is non-military. When it was 
said that we English take our pleasures sadly, the implication 
was that we think out the best form of team-work for the game 
in question, and military formations do not apply to any game 
as such. We apply to play the principles of team-work as 
seriously (or “ sadly”) as we apply them to business. 

A very obvious application of the hockey principle, club and 
ball, is to hit at a mark. The Dutch had a game of this kind, 
played in inn-yards and on the ice. It is a question whether this 
was transmitted to our islands, to become golf. By the way, 
the game was played in Southern England long before it took 
root in Scotland. There seems to be no particular British 
characteristic that explains the development of golf by the 
British, unless it be the individualism involved, and individual- 
ism is certainly as British a quality as team-work. Again, the 
British temperament is phlegmatic; this quality is very well 
expressed by such games as cricket and golf and croquet. 

The French, the Italians, and the Spaniards, the so-called 
Latin peoples, are temperamentally more excitable, and phy- 
siologically quicker in reaction-time, than the Anglo-Saxon, 
Hence their pre-eminence in sword-play and their aptitude for 
such rapid games as lawn tennis. But their resistance-capacity 
is less than that of the British; the severe physical strain of 
football, boxing, and wrestling, for instance, is a permanent 
bar to their general adoption. There have been distinguished 
individual exceptions, though very few, and here it is rapidity 
of reaction that has been the main factor. 

Lack of resistance has conditioned in a curious way the develop- 
ment of certain sports in the Middle East. To avoid the strain 
of running, hockey on horseback was invented, and became 
polo. Similarly for big-game hunting the elephant was used 
to carry the hunters, whereas the British hunter in Africa uses 
his legs. 

As for races without a genius for games, we may instance 
the Jews, the ancient Greeks, and the Russians. The Greeks 
were pre-eminent in athletics, but seem to have invented one game 
only, a primitive form of hand-ball, analogous to football, the 
ball being thrown, not kicked, 





Some form of card-game seems to have been independently 
invented by all races. 

Lastly, if the ethic of sport belongs to its essence, we may 
credit the Anglo-Saxon with the highest measure of genius for 
play. Fair play is his essential characteristic, and is proverbia] 
among other races. Even in fox-hunting the quarry has a 
sporting chance; the battue is un-English; the knocked-out 
boxer is given grace. The Englishman “ plays the game.” 

, A, E. Crawuey, 





THE HOUSING EXHIBITION AT THE CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 
HIS is principally an Exhibition of plans and models of 
small houses sent in to a competition organized by the 
Daily Express and the Sunday Express. They are wisely divided 
into three classes—namely, houses for unskilled labourers, for 
skilled artisans, and for clerical workers. This is much more 
valuable than plans of houses for “the working classes” gener. 
ally; because they are really three separate problems, and 
that of housing the humble professional man, who is now often 
poorer than a skilled artisan yet desires to live with a certain 
degree of refinement, is the most difficult of the three. A 
solution is offered here by giving them rather larger and slightly 
more pretentious dwellings than those of the other two classes— 
that is to say, houses which will cost nearly £1,000 to build to-day. 
I think, however, that a solution based on the principle that the 
greater the refinement of the inhabitant the smaller should be 
his dwelling is a betterone. I donot so much mean less accommo- 
dation as greater concentration in the space provided. Forinstance, 
many professional men and their wives are used to living in very 
small] flats, where kitchen, scullery, pantry, and larder are 
combined in one little room. Why should they not do so in 
the country or suburbs? But the unskilled labourer and his 
wife would be lost for space to work in such a room. Also the 
poor clerical worker often has a smaller family than the other 
working classes. He cannot either often afford to keep a resi- 
dent servant, so that the price of a larger house than that of the 
artisan will be increased work for his wife. It seems to have 
been generally decided that every one must have at least a 
living-room, a parlour, and a scullery, whether he likes it or not, 
whereas it is quite possible to live respectably—and even ele- 
gantly—in a single sitting-room with a small kitchen-scullery 
off it. However, nearly all the elevations for the three classes 
of houses are good and the models are admirably arranged, 
each house being dissected horizontally at the first-floor level and 
shown in two halves. 

The general public cannot be encouraged too much to study 
the question of housing, and this form of Exhibition makes it 
easy and entertaining for them todoso. The models sent by the 
Local Government Board are disappointing. They are made 
apparently by an architect of little talent; and as they have 
been prepared for the guidance of Housing Authorities, it will 
be unfortunate if the elevations are adopted as well as the 
plans. 

But the chief interest of the Exhibition is to be found in the 
basement of the Central Hall, where Mr. Pemberton Billing 
occupies most of the space with his stove, accompanied by a 
loud band. There are two full-size model four-roomed houses 
with the stove in position, warming three rooms and cooking 
in the fourth. Moreover, it supplies hot water to the bath, and 
warms with radiators any other room or passage to which it 
does not have direct access. I admit that if it really fulfils all 
these promises, the stove would be a great asset in a house at 
the present day to save both labour and expense. On the other 
hand, it dictates the plan of the house: you cannot if you 
wish have four rooms in a row. They must have four corners 
meeting at one point where the stove can be placed. Hence 
you have roughly a square plan with the prineipal rooms in the 
centre and the bedrooms, &c., beyond them. Mr. Billing 
describes this as a standard unit of construction, and bases on it 
the seven models of houses he exhibits. The most interesting 
of these I thought was the one in which four or five units of 
construction are superimposed, forming a sort of block of flats 
suitable to town or country. Lastly, all these dwellings are 
to be built of Mr. Billing’s patent slabs, of which there is also 
an exhibit. They are made of sawdust, cement, and a chemical 
residue. It is said that they are quite water-tight, lasting, 
and of great compressional strength. Thin ones laid between 
rafters three feet apart form a flat-pitched roof. The great 
advantage of them appeared to me to be the speed with which 
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they can be built up, thus largely reducing the cost of labour in 
ie Cochin is that if we could infuse our methods of build- 
ing cheap houses with a little of the radicalism of Mr. Billing s 
inventions, we might make useful progress. While it is in- 
creasingly costly to go on building in the traditional manner of 
the last five hundred years, it might also endanger the beauty of 
the country to adopt a new method entirely. A com- 


bination of the two is therefore desirable. Architects should 


study it. A. &.. oe Be 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
— > 
INTERCOMMUNION. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
§1z,—“ The reward of a precept is a precept,” said a Rabbi, 
meaning that in the wealth of mind as in other wealth to him 
that hath shall be given. The Jewish Doctor of Divinity finds 
us a formula with which to address the Churchmen who have 
lately sent to Convocation a petition on the question of Reunion. 
When they tell us that “ No concession, even of a temporary 
character, can be made with regard to any matter of prin- 
ciple,” and continue that “It is not permissible to admit 
members of non-Episcopal bodies to Communion except in the 
case of a dying person who has expressed a desire for recon- 
ciliation with the Church,” one is moved to express, first a 
fellow-Christian’s sincere respect for their austere loyalty to 
truth as they apprehend it, however harsh and painful to 
assert, and then to ask them to believe that “ the reward of a 
principle is a principle.” 

We are wanting to say by that form of words that behind 
the theologic position on which they stand to repel the non- 
Episcopalian from the Communion—and thereby, one fears, 
from any reunion worth the name—is a more basic truth, 
from which the “ unchangeable principle” constraining them 
to this refusal must derive its changelessness. We would ask 
them to consider whether their firm realization of the principle 
of episcopacy, in which they recognize a command of Christ 
transmitted to them through the Church, His body, should 
not enable them to a deeper realization of that ultimate prin- 
ciple which is not a command of Christ, but is the very Christ 
Himself. ‘“‘ Other foundation can no man lay but that which 
s laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

The right to Communion cannot be denied by the principle 
of episcopacy unless it is denied by the principle of the 
Incarnation, from which the ministry of the Bishop is deduced. 
The matter then for inquiry is: Does the fact of the Incarna- 
tion, the fact that Christ is Very God and Very Man, involve a 
refusal of the Sacrament of the Supper to Christians who do 
not conform to the episcopal system? 

What, we must ask, is the relation of this Sacrament to the 
Incarnation fact? It is, we shall agree, the means and oppor- 
tunity of the Incarnation, for it enables the Unio Mystica 
which is also a Communio Mystica, that fellowship with the 
Divine Christ which is inseparably one with a fellowship 
between human brother and brothers. That celebration of the 
Eucharist is valid in which the rite enables a worshipper to 
live unto Christ by an act of living unto his brother- 
worshipper, and conversely to have a life unto the brotherhood 
through the life they both have unto the common Lord. 
Where this happens the Sacrament has ministered the Divine 
life: it has, in a phrase we use, been the “ extension of the 
Incarnation ”; the Eucharist has been a moment of God-made- 
man in Christ. 

If this is 60, why, we go on to inquire, is it unfit that a non- 
Episcopalian should communicate with Anglicans? The 
answer may be rendered: “ Because he is not in true spiritual 
communion with us, for he belongs to a brotherhood who hold 
that the ministry of a Bishop is not necessary to the Eucharist, 
and he does not seek to be reconciled to our brotherhood who 
hold that tenet.” To this one replies that what is necessary 
is that the Communio Mystica should in fact be attained in his 
action, and the question seems to be, not “ Does he hold the 
episcopal theory?” but “ Does he have Communion? Does the 


fire of the Spirit descend upon this worshipper? Is the life | 


unto Christ and the brotherhood really kindled in the com- 
municant in spite of his nonconformity to the episcopal rule?” 
For if this happens the final principle has been gatisfied, 
though a derivative principle has been passed by. 

It will be objected that we cannot know whether one who 
seeks Communion with us has the spiritual fitness: this is an 
inward and invisible thing; we need a tangible evidence such 
as is obedience to the Episcopal Church order. Surely no 
evidence of fitness can be so satisfying as the man’s desire to 
share our Communion, unless we suspect a corrupt motive, 
which is far less likely in one who is not formally of our body. 








There remains the objection that by communicating a non- 
Episcopalian we should seem to admit that our principle of 
episcopacy is not absolute. That may be so, but does our 
Church claim such absoluteness for the episcopal system? Not 
as a Church surely, though an influential school among us 
holds episcopacy to be not of the bene esse but the esse of the 
Church. If this is the position taken by the petitioners, we 
have to acknowledge that on their principles they are logical in 
excluding the member of the other Church; and we can only 
plead with them that the reward of a Church principle may 
be a principle of the Christ, and that they may rightly review 
the former in the light of the other. 

In this appeal we are echoing a cry much heard in Churches 
which seek to cancel their divisions, the cry of “ Back to 
Christ.” That cry will hardly rally us, for it recalls the 
scattered forces of Christendom to a direction which is not 
the same for all. “ What think ye of Christ? ” is not answered 
in the same terms by the christologies of all the Churches. 
* Back to Jesus, the Son of Man,” is the recall which must 
bring us together. For, if Christ be many things for the many 
minds, Jesus of Nazareth can mean but the same for all. In 
the Manhood that “ abideth for ever ” lie the reasons of Creed 
and Sacrament and Order. 

But there we open up a vista of thought which we cannot 
here pursue to the conclusions in Sacramental doctrine which 
it may yield. But we will ask our brothers who, to our 
ungrudging respect, are firmly loyal to their principle of exclu- 
sion, to go back to a precept behind their precept and consider 
whether Jesus of Nazareth, at His first Supper “ the 
highest and most human too,” “ Who died and behold He 
lives,” is still at this day commanding that which they judge, 
though by inference, not direct knowledge, He once commanded 
—the exclusion from His Supper of a disciple whose Church 
celebrates that rite without instrumentality of a Bishop. Even 
if Christ through the Spirit—which is Himself acting from the 
sphere of the infinite upon the field of the finite—enacted at the 
first the institution of the bishopric as the channel of Sacra- 
mental grace, is it certain that He maintains that enactment 
as the absolute unmodifiable rule in the altered conditions 
of the world’s moral, intellectual, and political existence? Is 
it even a thing to expect that the monarchic system of church 
government which in earlier centuries was in harmony with 
the institutions of man’s secular life will prove the only pos- 
sible system in a world where secular monarchy of the old type 
has died. 

Jesus the Divine Son is also the Human Brother, and in and 
by His Humanity He legislates for the Church. Let us reason 
out these questions humanly. Let us ask ourselves how would 


| a man, one who was only human, but whose harmony of mind 


and will with God’s was perfect—how would such a one judge 
of the rule for Communion? Would he judge that because once 


| the monarchic Bishop was the fittest president, in his own 


person or by his delegate, of the Sacramental meal, there 
fore no other form of presidency was in any time or circum- 
stance permissible? Might he not rather judge that, as in 
the first years of the Church at Jerusalem, and doubtless for 
many years, eucharists were celebrated in a Christian’s house 
by a head of the table, who was neither apostolic nor apostolic- 
ally ordained, so in these last times a minister authorized by 
the Church in some other method than nomination by a Bishop 
could be a legitimate and efficient celebrant of the sacred feast? 
One thinks this human arbiter might so decide. But Jesus 
Christ is human, though human infinitely. Let us trust more 
confidently than is our use this Manhood of the Christ, the 
Son of Man who is in the Son of God, and is the interpreter to 
men of that Godhead. Let us think more humanly in our 
thinkings on Divine mysteries. Let that mind be in us which 
not only was also in Christ Jesus, but which is in the same 
Jesus, Who counts it not a prize to be on equality with God, 
but keeps in Him the likeness of men, that He may understand 
and provide for the changing needs of His brotherhood in the 
changing earth.—I am, Sir, &., Joun H. Sxruive. 
Oxford. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_<g—_—_—_ 

[Letters oftthe length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —_-—— 

LORD FRENCH AND LORD KITCHENER. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your readers may like to be reminded of the fine tribute 
paid in the House of Lords by Lord French to Lord 
Kitchener after the loss of the ‘Hampshire. The whole 
address, which will be found in The Lord Kitchener Memorial 
Book, is noteworthy, but especially the first and third 
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paragraphs, which I quote, and which appear to have a special 
relevancy at present :— 

“As Commander-in-Chief of the Army in France my 
relation with the late Secretary of State for War was constant, 
and I am anxious to place on record that no effort was ever 
spared by him to supply all my demands.” 

“It would be idle to pretend that in the past two years I 
have always seen eye to eye with the great Field-Marshal who 
has been taken from us, but such divergence of opinion as 
occurred in no way interfered with the national interests nor 
did it ever shake my confidence in Lord Kitchener’s will, 
power, and ability to meet the heavy demands I had to make 
vpon him. Many noble Lords in the House can speak with 
much greater eloquence and much greater authority of Lord 
Kitchener as a Cabinet Minister. Personally, I prefer to keep 
him always in my mind as the great and glorious soldier 
which I knew him to be.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Desir Reaper. 





MR. ASQUITH’S NEWCASTLE SPEECHES. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—As I organized—in the course of my work for Lord 
Kitchener—the meeting at Newcastle to which Mr. Asquith 
made his celebrated speech on April 20th, 1915, I would ask 
to be allowed to draw attention to its effects, which most of 
the erities ignore. Mr. Asquith’s speech had two very im- 
portant results: (1) To draw the widest attention, by reason 
ef the uproar of criticism which it provoked, to the urgent 
need for munitions. (2) To precipitate the formation of the 
Coalition Government. The local effect of Mr. Asquith’s speech 
on his audience of working men was to stimulate their 
enthusiasm to put forth their best efforts for their country 
in her hour of need. The effects of the Press versions of the 
speech and of the comments thereon were as mentioned above. 
Nobody has yet suggested that there may be a simple explana- 
tion of Lord Kitchener's assurance to Mr. Asquith that our 
fighting forces had not been hampered by lack of munitions. 
Supposing that Lord Kitchener, while taking all possible steps 
to secure a better output of munitions—in which Mr. Asquith 
by his speech greatly assisted—desired the Prime Minister of 
England to mislead the world—including the enemy—as to the 
real position. If such was his purpoze, opiniorts may vary as 
to its soundness; but Lord Kitchener's reputation will survive 
such a mistake—if mistake it was. 

Lord Northcliffe apparently came to the conclusion that it 
Was necessary, in order to attract public attention to the 
thortage of munitions, to make a violent attack on Lord 
Kitchener, who was the hope, if not almost the idol, of the 
nation. The Times also took the responsibility, through the 
mouth of its then Military Correspondent, Colonel Repington, 
ef letting out the truth about the shortage of munitions. Once 
the truth was out the nation as usual did the rest, and Mr. 
Lloyd George—who had since the outbreak of war been a 
member of the principal Committee responsible for the pro- 
duction of munitions—as usual took the credit. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the output of munitions was secured 
hy the people in spite of the vast agglomeration of inefficiency 
and corruption which the Ministry of Munitions became under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brooks’s Club. Percy Creep. 





HOW TO FIGHT BOLSHEVISM. 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectavor.’’) 
Six,—Wiith reference to your interesting article on Bolshevism 
and the subsequent correspondence, I hope I may be allowed 
to remark that the field is so vast that, with the efforts which 
are being made to co-ordinate, there is very little chance of 
different Societies hampering one another in their work. It 
is not the jostling which results from over-enthusiasm but 
apathy against which we have to contend. Information which 
reaches us from many sources reluctantly leads us to the con- 
clusion that the danger which threatens from the anarchically 
inclined is very much greater than the general public is aware 
ef, It is. no present strength of this section of society 
which we , t the diabolically efficient organization which 
will undoubt enmesh numbers in its toils at the opportune 
moment, unless it is met by counter-organization, and it is in 
order to build up this counter-organization that we appeal to all 
to supply us both with funds and with offers of personal service. 
Very especially do we ask those who are willing to form 
branch organizations to send their names.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. D. Pitcner, Major-General. 
National Security Union, 5 St. James’s Place, S.W. 1. 





{To tae Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
£ir,—With reference to your article of May 10th, in which you | 
referred to the desirability of various organizations joining 
forces, I think it will interest you to know that five active | 
organizations, including our own, have joined forces, and are 
co-ordinating their work so as to avoid overlapping and waste 





Se 
of effort. We most heartily appreciate the excellent article 
that you wrote last Saturday. This movement is in full 
sympathy with what you said relating to organizing the 
country to resist Bolshevism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Hammoxp Foor, Hon. Organizing Secretary, 
National Unity Movement, 38 Piccadilly, W. 1. : 





AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT ON GERMAN 
INFAMIES. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—I think your readers will like to see the following lettep 
addressed to the Rector of the University of Upsala, Sweden, 
by the President of Columbia University. Its vigour, sincerity, 
and righteous indignation are wholly admirable.—I am, Sir, 
&e., kk NOTUS, 

“Sir,—-l have the honour to acknowledge your letter 
addressed to Columbia University in the City of New York, 
bearing date February Ist, 1919, sent in the name of the Senate 
of the University of Upsala. 

You were good enough to transmit therewith a copy of an 
open letter from the Rector and Senate of the University of 
Leipzig, addressed to the Universities of Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway under date of December 23rd, 
1918, together with a copy of a letter dated December 30th, 1918, 
testifying that the University of Heidelberg and the Heidelberg 
Academy of Sciences wished to associate themselves with the 
University of Leipzig in forwarding the open letter just 
mentioned. 

The open letter from the University of Leipzig complains to 
the Universities in neutral lands of the outrageous action (das 
unerhdérte Vorgehen) of the French High Command toward the 
German scholars and men of science in Strasbourg. It is 
alleged that these scholars and men of science have been com- 
pelled to leave the University of Strasbourg on twenty-four 
hours’ notice, in many cases to the grave damage of the studies 
and investigations which they had under way. Such treatment 
is made the ground of sharp protest in the name of science, 
and the Universities in neutral lands, to whom the letter of 
the University of Leipzig is addressed, are asked that the facts 
laid before them be spread abroad in the Press and brought 
immediately to the attention of the Universities and Academies 
of France, England, and America. 

Whether or not German scholars and scientists formerly 
resident in Strasbourg have been harshly treated by the French 
High Command we do not know. We should wish to have some 
more convincing evidence than the mere allegation of the 
Rector and Senate of the University of Leipzig. 

Meanwhile we invite attention to the fact that it is an 
established principle in England ani the United States that 
any one who comes into a Court of Equity seeking relief must 
come with clean hands. Before the Rector and Senate of the 
University of Leipzig can expect the court of public opinion to 
sympathize with their allegations, the people of France, 
England, and the United States will certainly wish to know 
what measure of protest, if any, the Rector and Senate of the 
University of Leipzig recorded against the cruel and inhuman 
treatment in 1914, by the German High Command, of the 
echolars associated with the University of Louvain and against 
the wanton and barbarous destruction of the library of that 
University. They will also wish to know what measure of 
protest, if any, the Rector and Senate of the University of 
Leipzig have recorded against any or all of the following 
thirty-one kinds of offence which it has been proved on indis- 
putable evidence, gathered formally by national and inter- 
national Commissions, were committed by German armies and 
German agents and their allies in one or more of the countries 
invaded by them during the war whose issues are now in 
process of settlement :— 


Massacre of civilians, putting to death of hostages, torture 
of civilians, starvation of civilians, rape, abduction of girls 
and women for the purpose of enforced prostitution, 
deportation of civilians, internment of civilians under 
brutal conditions, forced labour of civilians mM connection 
with military operations of the enemy, usurpation of 
sovereignty during military occupation, compulsory enlist- 
ment as gsokliers among the inhabitants of occupied 
territory, pillage, confiscation of property, exaction of 
illegitimate or exorbitant contributions and requisitions, 
debasement of currency, issue of spurious currency, 
imposition of collective penalties, wanton devastation and 
destruction of property, bombardment of undefended places, 
wanton destruction of religious, charitable, educational and 
historic buildings and monuments, destruction of merchant 
ships and passenger vessels without examination or without 
warning, destruction of fishing boats and a relief ship, 
bombardment of hospitals, attack on and destruction of 
hospital ships, breach of other rules relating to the Red 
Cross, use of deleterious and asphyxiating gases, use of 
exploding and expanding )hullets, directions to give no 
quarter, iil-treatment of prisoners, misuse of flags of truce, 
poisoning of wells. 

The Rector and Senate of the ancient University of Upsala 
might render great service, not only to science and to scholar- 
ship, but to the cause of civilization itself, if they would bring 
to the attention of the Rector and Senate of the University of 
Leipzig, as well as to that of the proper authorities of the 
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University of Heidelberg and the Heidelberg Academy of 
Sciences, the fact that acknowledgment of wrongdoing en the 
part of the German Government, the German armies, and the 
German people, and contrition for that wrongdoing, are the 
first and necessary steps in the rehabilitation before the world 
of German scholarship and German science. It is probably 
within the truth to say that the Universities of France, 
England, and the United States are awaiting, with deep interest 
and no small measure of anxiety, some sign that German 
scholars and men of science realize the enormity of the offences, 
public and private, that have been committed by Germans and 
in the name of Germany during the war now ending, and some 
evidence that these scholars and men of science feel sincere 
regret for them. 

We have not forgotten the amazing prostitution of scholar- 
ship and science to national lust marked by the formal appeal 
to the civilized world made by German professors in September, 
1914, That appeal was an unmixed mass of untruths, and the 
stain which it placed upon the intellectual and moral integrity 
of German scholars and men of science will for ever remain 
one of the most deplorable and discouraging events of the war 
which German militarism and Prussian autocracy forced upon 
the peaceful and liberty-loving nations of the world. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Nicaotas Murray Borier, 
President of Columbia University.’ 


LORD GAINFORD AND THE COAL COMMISSION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I trust the whole country has studied the statement 
submitted by Lord Gainford on Tuesday to the Coal Industry 
Commission. It was a temperate and masterly exposure of 
the case for nationalization, and it came with all the greater 
authority from one who, first as President of the Board of 
Education and secondly as Postmaster-General, has had 
intimate and personal experience of the State both as an 
employer of labour and as the conductor of large business 
enterprises, and who, in addition, knows the coal industry 
through and through. Probably there are thousands of people 
like myself who, while opposed to nationalization in principle, 
are insufficiently acquainted with the conditions of coal-mining 
to realize its peculiar inapplicability to that complex, highly 
speculative, incessantly fluctuating business. Lord Gainford's 
evidence gives them for the first time a reasoned and detailed 
analysis of the reasons why of all industries the coal industry 
is the least fitted to be operated by a Government Department. 
The argument he builds up is so powerful, the point of view 
so broad, and the spirit in which he unfolds it is so practical 
and so humane, that believers in private ownership might well 
he content to rest their case on his testimony alone. Lord 
Gainford touched on all the principal aspects and ramifications 
of the industry, and succeeded in throwing on each of them 
a light that really illumined; and I do not see how any one 
can weigh his contentions and the facts by which he supports 
them without agreeing that the nationalization of the mines 
would be an immeasurable disaster to all British industry. 
But what I would especially like to emphasize is that Lord 
Gainford did not confine himself merely to destructive criticism 
or to beating off aftacks. He outlined a scheme for the future 
organization of the industry which, so far as an outsider can 
judge—and, after all, it is to us outsiders that both the miners 
and the mine-owners make their appeal—seems workable and 
admirably conducive both to its peace and its efficiency. I do 
not propose even to summarize his plan, as my sole purpose in 
writing this letter is to draw attention to the fact that Lord 
Gainford’s evidence not only demonstrated the enormous 
dangers of nationalization, but rendered the further service of 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
BritanNicvs. 





suggesting a practicable alternative. 





THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—The question of rights of property in air was raised 
hefore the Coal Commission the other day, and Lord London- 
derry stated that that question was now being decided in Paris. 
It is not the first time that it has been decided, however (to 
a Bishop's satisfaction at all events), as the following extract 


from an old book shows: 


In these days of claims for compensation one wonders whether 

the owners of windmills will declare that the air above them 

has always been their property, and that they must be “ bought 

out ” handsomely if the new air-routes cross them, or whether 

the Bishops will say “‘ ancient precedent ” proves it to belong 

to them!—I am, Sir, &c., K. Hugues. 
Alvington Manor, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 





THE AMERICAN VISIT TO IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I see that the usual amount of humbug is being talke! 
in England with reference to the visit of the American 
delegates to Ireland. It is represented that the views they 
liave expressed are new and have given offence to a lary 
number of people in this country. The delegates who have 
recently been here made longer speeches and addressed larger 
audiences than those who came from America ten years ago 
as the guests of Mr. Redmond; but the views expressed by thera 
and by the local politicians who welcomed them were exactly 
the same. Possibly Mr. Birrell, who was at that time living 
in London and drawing a salary as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
never heard of them; but Mr. Redmond, who practically ruled 
the country, travelled about with his guests and never 
expressed any dissent from their views. No doubt the delegates 
have given offence to a number of people—that is, to the 
Unionists. But Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops and 
scores of priests have welcomed them cordially, as have 
Mayors, County Councillors, and prominent Nationalists 
throughout the country. In fact, they made a triumphal 
progress. It is hard to see how the Bishops could have acted 
differently, for last March, in their Lenten Pastorals, they 
demanded that Ireland should be admitted to the Peace Con- 
ference and obtain from it the right of self-determination, 
and they must have known that that would mean an over- 
whelming majority in favour of a Republic. Bishop Fogarty 
said in his Pastoral :— 

“The pursuit of greed and plunder brought a foreign Power 
amongst us 700 years ago. From that hour to this our little 
country has not had one year’s peace. At this moment when 
all the world is talking of freedom she is being tortured and 
harassed by that alien rule to a point of exasperation which 
has become almost unbearable.” 

And yet people in England believe that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops are not in favour of separation!—I am, Sir, &c., 
UNIONIST. 





THE PEACE TERMS AND NATIVE RACES 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Str,—We beg to enclose for publication copy of a_ leiter 
addressed to the Foreign Office upon the very explicit under- 
taking given by Government in regard to the native races of the 
late German colonies. During 1917-18 this Society, the Labour 
Party, Members of Parliament, and several organs of the Press 
urged upon the Government the view that the wishes of native 
tribes capable of collective expression should be taken into 
account in deciding the future of the late German colonies 
The Prime Minister in Glasgow in June, 1917, said :— 

“When you come to settle who shall be the future trustecs 
of these uncivilized lands, you must take into account the 
sentiments of the people themselves. .. . The wishes, the desires, 
and the interests of the people of these countries themselves 
must be the dominant factor* in settling their future govern 
ment. This is the principle upon which we are proceeding.” 
Again, in the House of Commons in the following January, 
Mr. Lloyd George declared :— 

* With regard to the German colonies, I have repeatedly 
declared that they are held at the disposal of a Conference, 
whose decision must have primary regard to the wishes and 
interests of the native inhabitants of such colonies. None of 
these territories are inhabited by Europeans. The governing 
consideration, therefore, in all these cases must be that the 
inhabitants should be placed under the control of an aid- 
ministration acceptable to themselves,* one of whose main 
purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for the benefit 
of European capitalists or Governments. The natives live in 
their various tribal ofganizations under Chiefs and Councils, 
who are competent to consult and speak for their tribes and 





* Rights of Property in Windmills were at one time, particu- 
larly on the Continent, included amongst the regalia or rights 
of the Crown; and on the introduction of windmills, this 
assumed right was extended over air as well as water. A 
whimsical instance of the attempted exercise of this privilege 


$ on record, 


were desirous of erecting a windmill in the neighbourhood, 
but the lord of the soil opposed their project on the extra- 


ordinary assumption that the wind in that neighbourhood | 


belonged to him, Upon this the monks applied to the Bishop of 
Utrecht, who derided, in a towering passion, that no one had 
power over the wind in his diocese but himself. And thereupon 
19 immediately granted letters patent to the good monks,” 


It seems that the Augustine monks belonging to | 
the monastery at Weindsheim, in the province of Overyssche, | 


members,* and thus to represent their wishes and interests in 
| regard to their disposal. The general principle of national self 
| determination* is therefore as applicable in their cases as in 


| those of occupied European territories.” 


This pledge we submit should now be carried out, and faith 
thereby kept with the more advanced and articulate tribes of 
Africa. 

There is no evidence in the Peac Terms that any steps are 
being taken to redeem the above pledges and to secure the 
| application of this equitable principle. ‘This causes us the 


| greater apprehension in that we have good reason to fear, as 


* Italics ors, 
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you will see from our letter to the Foreign Office, that pressure 
is being exercised by a certain Power to force chiefs and tribes 
to express willingness in advance to come under a given 
Mandatory, and thereby to forestall any action by the Peace 
Conference or League of Nations. But the chiefs and tribes in 
question have a firm desire to come under another Mandatory, 
and up to the present have refused to be intimidated.—We are, 
Sir, &., Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Urganizing Secretary. 
Tae Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 





“ April 9th, 1919. 
To Tae Secretary or Stats ror Foreran Arratrs, 
Foreign Office, 8.W. 1. 


Sir,—Our Committee begs leave to approach you upon a matter 
of urgent and exceptional importance—namely, the very clear 
and repeated undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government 
that wherever possible the wishes of the native inhabitants of 
the late German colonies would be regarded as a dominant 
factor and that they would be consulted as to the political 
future of their countries: The members of our Society, a large 
section of the public, and more advanced native tribes have 
relied upon this pledge of honour, and we beg to ask what steps 
are being taken to give effect to euch —. The matter is 
the more urgent because we are credibly informed that pres- 
suro is being put upon certain tribes to declare for a particular 
Mandatory, but that up to the present the Chiefs and Councils 
have stoutly refueed, and are demanding to come under the 
protection of another Mandatory. Our Committee cannot doubt 
that His Majesty’s Government is well informed upon the local 
situation, and will readily agree that the tribes and their 
rulers in question are quite competent to express the wishes 
of their people, and the fact that they are taking so firm a 
stand against the pressure being put upon them is eloquent of 
their determination in the matter. We beg to ask for an 
assurance that no division of territory under Mandatory 
responsibility will take place until effect has been given to the 
above pledges.—We are, Sir, Your obedient Servants, 

Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary.” 





RELIGION AND PEACE REJOICINGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—It will give pleasure, I think, to your correspondent 
Mr. Richard Wright to know that in the Daily Telegraph for 
April 28rd the religious aspect of his excellent suggestions 
was anticipated. My suggestion was that a synchronized 
religious service, as far as possible with a uniform programme, 
should be held in all churches and chapels throughout England. 
On one point I should venture, in the interests of comprehen- 
sion, to amend Mr. Wright’s proposal. Nothing could be more 
sacred than a simultaneous celebration of Holy Communion. 
But would that get together the maximum number of all sorts 
and conditions of men? The ideal order of service would he 
one drawn up by the official heads of the great religious 
bodies. Failing that—and, by the way, is there not here a 
fine opportunity for the advocates of unity and reunion?— 
local arrangements should be negotiated. In this town, weeks 
ago, a clerical Committee was appointed to formulate a common 
service. If it cannot be exact, there may be perhaps identical 
hymns and lessons. Beginning at the same moment in all 
places of worship, it will be a unifying and thrilling experi- 
ence. Buh why not a national harmony? It would impress the 
imagination of the world. As Mr. Wright points out, we 
are organizing bonfires. Must the fires of religions fervour 
burn fitfully, just as local moods may turn?—I am, Sir, &c., 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Epwarp Hariow. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—If there be one thing necessary to combat unrest, it is 
the realization that behind all bureaucracy there is a soul in 
Government. We should have a representative National Peace 
Thanksgiving, at which Mr. Speaker, in the presence of the 
Royal Family, Peers, ministers of all creeds and denominations, 
would lead the Commons and people in the recital of a brief, 
manly confession of humble gratitude and resolution to amend 
our lives to the service of mankind and the glory of God. This, 
followed by a version of the National Anthem in keeping with 
the sentiments of the day, led by a band and choir representa- 
tive of all the Services, would represent a sentiment not yours, 
not mine, but ours.—I am, Sir, &., Private 1519. 





VOTES FOR FAMILIES. 

(To Tre Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Have your readers noticed the daring proposal of M. 
Rouleaux-Dugage in the French Chamber, only dismissed by 
219 votes against 200, for better representation in France? 

His own summary of his proposal is as follows :— 
“Every person enjoying French nationality, independently 
of age and sex, possesses the right of the suffrage as a corollary 





cat, 
of his or her civil personality. A father of a family exercises 
this right for himself end for all persons legally placed under 
his civil authority; that is to say, on behalf of his legitimate 
wife and his minor children of both sexes, if legitimate or (i 
legally recognized) illegitimate.” 
The facts in France are that of a population of thirty-eight 
millions, only eleven millions have the vote under manhood 
suffrage. More than this, of the eleven millions of voters 
seven millions were either bachelors or had not more than 
two children. They represented, in fact, only sixteen millions 
of French people. The other four millions, fathers of familics 
exceeding two children, represented twenty-three millions; 
that is to say, some nineteen millions of women and children, 
We have given votes to wives, which means that if the wife 
votes differently from her husband, the pair practically cance} 
one another’s votes. We do not recognize that a father has 
a higher claim to the suffrage than a bachelor. We allow a 
double vote in the case of University voters who have also the 
ordinary suffrage. We recognize education but not parentage 
as increasing civic responsibility; the individual rather than 
the family. Yet all civic life is an extension of family respon. 
sibility.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A, 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To rae Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—A good deal of confusion and consequent error on the 
subject of Christian Unity seems to have arisen from the mis 
rendering and misreading of our Lord’s words in the allegory 
of the Good Shepherd (St. John x. 11). There is a clear dis. 
tinction between the two words He employs. He speaks of 
“other sheep not of this fold” (4vk)) whom He would gather 
in till there should be “one flock” (zoiunv). The Revised 
Version gives the true translation. The erroneous rendering 
fold, on which some are for ever harping, seems to give colonr 
to their idea of the absorption of all other Christian com 
munities into one—their own. This is the delusion of the 
Chureh of Rome and of those among ourselves who seem to 
share it. Now the number of Nonconformists in the English 
speaking world is estimated at seventy millions, the number 
of Anglicans at twenty-three millions. How can they expect 
twenty-three millions to absorb (supposing it were desirable) 
seventy millions? As Professor Lindsay says, “‘ The only hope 


of reunion is in the federation of the Churches.” Bishop 
Davenant’s Ad paternam communionem inter evangelicas 
ecclesias restaurandam adhortatio is well worth study. Bishop 


Jeremy Taylor, we know, proposed that the Apostles’ Creed 
should be the only bond of union. After all, we must expect 
in minor matters some differences of opinion, yet quite con- 
sistent with mutual forbearance and charity; “ forbearing one 
another in love,” “ endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” If Charles V. found it impossible 
to make two of his timepieces always keep together, need 
we be surprised to find some variations in so complex a subject 
as man? ‘There is such a thing as a family likeness among 
individual members of the same family: 
“ facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen.” 

There is, let us thankfully acknowledge it, notwithstanding 
our unhappy divisions, a certain degree of Christian unity 
among sincere Christians. We sing, e.g., one another’s hymn-. 
They are the common property of Churches as divided as the 
Church of Rome and the Church of Scotland. I will end 
a simple illustration. An army composed of 
regiments varying 1n date, in uniform, in traditions, and oiler 
particulars, yet all associated in one and the same army, and 
animated by the same loyalty and devotion to their head. 
Why should it not be so with a really Catholic Church ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. J. C.-B 


with 


is sevel il 





THE MINIMUM WAGE IN AGRICULTURE. 
{To the Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I am of your opinion that “ A Moon-Raker ” takes too 
sombre a view of the future of agriculture and of the probabh'e 
results from the recent legislation with regard to the wages of 
the farm labourers. After a mercantile training, ill-health 
caused me to seek an outdoor life. Sixty years since I went on 
to a farm, where for a year I took my share of the farm work 
of all kinds. Then for another year I followed the same course 
on a farm in a distant county, when I felt competent to 
manage a farm; this I did during two years for a friend, whic) 
I hired a farm of four hundred and fifty acres. 
farmed several farms, having for some 
thousand acres in my occupation or charge. 
rience, which had led me to 


I have si) 
years about two 
This for my ex 


the following conclusion 


(1) Some of the land in England is thoroughly well farm 
(2) a very large proportion of it does not produce anyth 
approaching as much food as it is capable of producing; (3) tle 





causes for this include (a) insecurity of tenure; (b) pract 
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inexperience of many of the land agents; (c) obsolete and 


jmpracticuble agreements; (d) excessive acreage of holdings in 
proportion to capital employed; (e) want of personal super- 
yision on the part of farmers; (f) the general inferiority of 
farm labour due to low wages and the neglect of farmers to 
teach their labourere the more intricate and important work 
on the farm, such as drilling, fencing, thatching, draining, 
ditching, &c., a knowledge of which would render the men 
more intelligent, also more independent, and cause them to 
take a greater interest in the work of the farm; (g) neglect in 
the selection of breeding animals and in the judicious feeding 
and care of them; and (h) want of care of farm implements 
and in the housing of them. Until within recent years the 
supply of farm labour has been in excess of the demand; the 
wages paid have been only such as would enable the labourer 
to exist and perform the farm work. There was little for them 
to look forward to other than the workhouse. Of late years 
the more intelligent and vigorous young men have left the 
farm and have migrated to the factories and towns, where are 
many opportunities of advancement, or at least of higher wages 
and of a less desolate and cheerless life. The result of this con- 
tinued migration of the best of the rising generation is now 
apparent in the general inferiority of the present-day farm 
labourers. I will not weary your readers with a recital of my 
views on the many ways or means to be taken to render our 
agriculture worthy of its high place in the industries of this 
country. but contine myself to expressing a belief that one of the 
most important steps to be taken is to improve the labour on the 
farm, an improvement which will be mainly brought about by 
increasing its cost per hour, and the imperative necessity of 
the farmer to make that labour equal in value to its cost.—I 
am, Sir, &., OcTOGENARIAN. 





UNIFORMITY IN CHURCHYARDS. 
L\To tae Epitor or tae “ Srectator.’’) 

Sm,—As you have lately found space for my letter on “ The 
Endowment of Churchyards,” may I ask you, please, to print 
another on a kindred subject? Much has been written lately 
on the desirability for uniformity in the cemeteries of our 
fallen heroes. Meanwhile can nothing be done to check the dis- 
figurement which is steadily spoiling the appearance of our 
village churchyards? I refer to the growing custom of erecting 
huge tombstones and crosses, of various shapes and materials, 
modern innovations, out of all relationship to their surround- 
ings or of keeping with the older simple headstones that were 
formerly deemed sufficient. Many of these latter, by their 
lettering, &., have considerable interest and artistic merit, 
am it is neither fair nor seemly that they should be swamped 
by new introductious whose chief qualities consist in bulk and 
self-assertion. Of course, it will be said that the incumbent 
has the matter in his own hand. But has he? Asa rule he 
receives an intimation from some stonemason that a memorial 
is coming along, and the design and inscription proposed are 
submitted to him pro formd. But the whole thing has been 
already well in hand without his knowledge, and he often has 
the cruel alternative of refusing his sanction to a fait accompli, 
and so deeply hurting some one’s feelings, to say nothing of 
his pockets, or else of permitting the erection of something 
he knows will be a glaring eyesore to himself and to future 
generations. To obviate this, to some extent, in the future, I 
suggest that a special printed form of receipt be always given 
for burial-fees on which it is plainly stated in a footnote that 
no memorials are allowed without the incumbent’s sanction 
being obtained before the order has been given or the work 
begun. If to this the sanction of some competent diocesan 
authority could be added, so much the better. 

My experience, which doubtless accords with that of others, 
is that people act in complete ignorance of the law in such 
oases, and introduce these unsightly memorials chiefly owing 
to the pressure of some pushing mason from a distance, whose 
one idea is to get as big a job as possible, and who cares abso- 
lutely nothing about the place where his work will be dis- 
played. 

I may add that an equally jarring custom, though less 
enduring in its ill-effects—viz., that of placing glass shades on 
graves—has been gradually dropped without any friction in 
the churchyard of which the care has devolved on me for the 
last twenty-five years. I prevailed on a former Archdeacon 
to forbid their introduction in future. Whether he had a legal 
right te do eo, I never inquired.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rorat Daan. 





VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 
[To TrHeE Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sizn,—In the early “eighties” I was Honorary Secretary of a 
local Men’s Institute here, this having a large number 
of working men as members with various pursuits and 


larger premises, kindly provided by the late Duke of West- 
minster, it was desired to improve and increase it to meet the 
wishes of the members. I went round my friends and the 
well-wishers of the Institute with the suggestion that we should 
form a kind of circulating library on a small and perhaps 
novel scale. Each of those who agreed to join was asked to 
name a book which he himself wished or would care to read; 
also to agree to pay for it within a marginof price. The sugges- 
tion was most cordially supported, the desired books purchased, 
and the scheme went successfully on. There was no difficulty 
in passing on the books at stated intervals; each read a book 
he wished to, and was able to read all or any of the others. At 
the end of the time period the nucleus for a good library was 
in the possession of the Institute Committee, and the interest 
of the subscribers had been so much aroused that other gifts 
of books followed on. The usefulness of the library in such 
institutions depends greatly on the perhaps changing secre 
taries—some working up the reading members, others those 
more interested in the sports. But, in any case, books live 
for many years when properly cared for.—I am, Sir, &., 

21 Eaton Road, Chester. EcGerton GILbert. 





A TALE OF A RAT. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I do not know whether the following curious tale of a 
rat would be of interest. At a farm near here, the mistress 
had unpacked an old fur-lined cloak. She spread it on the 
floor, and put some insect-powder on it, and left it there for 
the night. The fur was in two pieces, one measuring about a 
yard and a quarter in length, and a quarter of a yard in 
breadth; the other a little larger, as there was a shoulder-piece 
attached. The next morning when she came downstairs she 
found to her surprise that it was gone, and on searching about 
saw a portion of it sticking out of a rat-hole that was in a 
corner of an outer room or washhouse. It had all been drawn 
into the hole, but the one with the shoulder part had stuck. 
The other piece of fur was completely gone. Later she dis 
covered that the mat at the foot of the stairs, measuring about 
half-a-yard in length and a quarter in breadth, which she had 
made herself of pieces of cloth sewn on a strong foundation, 
was also missing. This mat and the fur were never found 
again; they had been carried completely away. The hole was 
quite a small one, and it would have seemed an impossibility 
for such a small animal as a rat to have dragged such large 
articles through if it had not been for the evidence of the 
piece of fur sticking there. It was evidently a female rat col- 
lecting material for a nest. The farmer nailed a board over the 
hole, and the family were disturbed in the night by the sound 
of the rat prowling restlessly about in the walls of the house, 
which was an old one, and in the morning they found that it 
had nearly gnawed through the board over the hole. But next 
night there was no sound of it, nor did they hear it again.—I 
aim, Sir, &., K. Hugues. 
Alvington Manor, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 





THE CLERGY REST AT ALBURY. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—May I again ask you to be so good as to allow us to make 
the following appeal for the Gomshall Clergy Rest, now at 
Albury, in your influential paper ? The house has “ carried 
on” during the war in spite of the greatest difficulties, but it 
is now absolutely necessary for us to throw ourselves upon the 
generosity of the public. The recent loss of some very kind 
friends makes it imperative for us to get new subscribers. The 
Bishop of London has recently called the attention of Church- 
people to the straitened circumstances in which so many of 
the clergy have to live. Most Churchpeople little realize the 
difficult financial condition of many of the clergy through the 
reduced purchasing-power of money. The Hon. Secretary is 
constantly having letters with the request that intending 
visitors may be received at reduced fees, but how is it possible 
to do this without running into debt unless we get greatly 
increased help ? An extra £150 is required immediately, and 
‘cheques should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Weston Lodge, 
Albury; or to J. E. C. Hordern, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, The 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Notting Hill 
Gate, London, W. 11.—I am, Sir, &c., W. O. E. Oxsrer.er 
(On behalf of the Committee), 
St. Alban’s Vicarage, Chiswick, W. 4. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS WANTED. 

{To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specratos.’*} 
Sir,—Voluntary workers are greatly needed just now in Totten- 
ham by the local Charity Organization Society, which deals 
with problems affecting the poor among a large working-class 
population of one hundred and fifty thousand. A great oppor- 
tunity is offered to these who, after the war, are willing to 





interests. There was a scanty library, and, on removal to 


devote themeelves to social service. Clerical assistance and 
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visiting are especially needed, and any help one day a week 
or more will be of great value to the work, which is full of 
interest. Tottenham is easily reached by tube and tram, ’bus 
er rail. Every information will be given by the Secretary, 
2 South Side, The Green, Tottenham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Rice, Chairman. 
St. Anne’s Vicarage, South Tottenham, N. 15. 








POETRY. 


—f———— 
TELLIN’ FRIENDS. 
“ Wuere have ye been, then, Granny dear, 
Out in the garden in the dark? 
Set down, ye looks that pale an’ leer— 
I heer’d a voice an’ went to hark. 
Who did ye talk to where the four 
Old hives be by the medder’s edge? 
Was it the cows a-reachin’ o’er 
‘To crop our cabbage ’cross the hedge? 
An’ why’ve ye got the big door-key, 
An’ what’s the black strip as ye hold? 
You wants a nice hot cup o’ tea, 
Ye’ve well-nigh caught yer death o’ cold 
“ Why, lass, I’ve been to tell wi’ they 
As should be told, an’ took ‘em these— 
The key an’ crape. Who’s them, d’ye say? 
There, you knows who I means—the bees. 
Al! just like us folk they be wise 
An’ must be told aught good ’r bad; 
Aw’ so I taps to wake ‘em—twice— 
An’ tells how us’ve lost our lad.* 
I taps the key a-top each skep, 
An’ listens till I hears ’em buzz; 
Then says as they’ll not hear his step 
Nor see him more—the same as us. 
J tells em they must take a pride 
‘Cause o’ the V.C. what he won, 
An’ how wi’ Sussex lads he died— 
The same as what his father done— 
An’ ’bout the chap he saved, as well, 
An’ them as they was chargin’ at; 
An’ said he stung afore he fell— 
I rackon they thought well o° that! 
I wish as bees could take their part 
An’ fly to where they Jarmins be, 
An’ sting t’ death the murderin’ heart 
O" him as made this misery! 
] curse... a’right, Kate, I'll bide still, 
An’ curses they comes home t’ roost; 
But mind you tells bees good ’r ill 
The same as what yer Granny used: 
§> they'll be friends, an’ swarm in May ¢ 
An’ hive ye honey long an’ late; 
They'll bring ye some good luck, I lay— 
An’ pity knows us needs it, Kate! ” 
Hapserton Lvutwam. 


* In many country districts i a never omit to tell their 
bees of any death in the family; the hive is tapped twice on 
announcing that of a male, and three times in the case of a female; 
and crape is tied to each hive till after the funeral 

tA ewarm in May is worth a load of hay, 
A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon, 
A swarm in July’s not worth a butterfly.” 

Old Country Rhyme. 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE, 1919. 
Pernars inevitably, there is an air of exhaustion this year 
about the Architectural Room at Burlington House, True, 
the walls are well lined, or, to be more exact, they are closely 
covered, by a neat mosaic of gold frames, containing pictures 
more or less architectural. But it is evident that many are 
“old stock” taken down from office walls and sent in to stand 
their chance before the lenient judges of the Royal Academy, 
and, if happily accepted, to play the part of professional cards 
in announcing that ‘“ Mr. Michelangelo Jones has now resumed 
practice, and will be pleased to build in this style on the slightest 
provocation.”” One conjectures, also, that the number of 
designs submitted can have only exceeded the number hung by 
two or three. The presence of not a few of the exhibits is else 
inexplicable. Still, as an illustrated architectural Who's Who, 
the show is not without its interest. Generally speaking, 
the work shown by the Elder Brethren of the profession is 
remarkable for its tedious insipidity, and it is to the rising 
generation that one must chiefly turn for any gleam of real 
and vital architecture. There are, of course, exceptions. To 
be eminent is not necessarily to be passé, nor is mere youthful 
virility to be mistaken for inspiration. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens combines, as ever, a scholarly maturity 
with adventurous adolescence, and his large projets for the 
New Delhi, which, with Mr. Baker's grandiose designs, almost 
cover the East Wall, show him to be still developing. One 
seems to recall that the original ‘“‘ Warrant Designs” were 
far more classical, with but a faint hint of Indian influence— 
a graceful native gesture introduced here and there in courteous 
acknowledgment of Eastern hospitality to Western art. For 
better or worse, however, it would seem that the East is leading 
Sir Edwin captive. He is off with the Orders and on with the 
minaret, to the regret of some of us who would have had him 
less impressionable. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield sends in his usual round-hand exer- 
cises in “* Pure Queen Anne”’; whilst the President, Sir Aston 
Webb, has a number of exhibits widely differing in subject, 
but all in his familiar style. Those who approve the Victoria 
and Albert Museum will equally admire his design for Sussex 
Cottages. 

Mr. Ernest Newton has seen fit to design for Jouy-en-Josas, 
in France, a pure Newton-Tudor chateau. Though admirable 
as a Berkshire manor-house, its arbitrary export across the 
Channel seems unimaginative, unnecessary, and regrettable. 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas has evidently thought things over 
since he built the Belfast City Hall, and the design that he shows, 
for the entrance to a ball-bearing works, has a fine austerity. 
There is great dignity, and breadth too, about Mr. Morley 
Horder'’s excellent design for the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Botany at Cambridge. Though hung obscurely et 
knee level, it is one of the best things in the room. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has three fine church designs to his credit, 
but for which, and the large model for a noble memorial church 
in brick exhibited by Sir Edwin Lutyens, ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture would make but a feeble show. Very pleasant are the 
works of Messrs. Hepworth and Wornum and of Mr. Philip 
Tilden. One is intrigued to know how Mr. Tilden proposes to 
light the ball of the rather prison-like though stately little 
London house of which he shows us the front. 

It might well be made a rule that a key plan, at least, be 
shown on all pictures of architecture. For instance, one hankers 
for a plan of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s engaging pisé-de-terre 
cottage, represented by an exceedingly well-executed model. 
Classic motifs and reed-thatch may sound unlikely housemates, 
but Mr. Williams-Ellis has contrived to reconcile them with 
success. He describes the house as being ‘‘ designed to be 
built in three successive parts,’ an announcement that would 
have been more interesting had he provided an explanatory 
plan, 
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There are several early works of Mr. H. T. Hare, retiring 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and some 
dispiriting designs by Mr. Carde. The Who’s Who is, in fact, 
remarkably complete. A number of undistinguished photo- 
graphs and a quantity of banal sketches for memorial windows 
have been used as “filling in” for awkward spaces. Still, 
though it need detain no one long, the Architectural Room is 


perhaps just worth a visit. X. 








BOOKS. 


i 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tue emeritus-organist of Westminster has led a full and success- 
ful life, and the record of his professional activities, from the days 
when he was admitted a probationary chorister at Rochester in 
1850 down to his retirement in 1918, makes excellent reading, 
for Sir Frederick Bridge is an admirable raconteur, though he 
has not by any means exhausted his repertory in these pages. 
He has held many appointments, presided at many important 
ceremonies, has taught and lectured 
ducted, and in the exercise of these functions been brought 


and examined and con- 


into close contact with many eminent musicians and officials. 
And he has met with many and well-earned gratifying recogni- 
tions of his services. But 
nreting these reminiscences when we say that he has derived 
the keenest pleasure of his well-filled life from the pursuits and 
The 


late Sir George Darwin once said to the present reviewer that 


we do not think we are misinter- 


nterests which lay outside his strictly professional duties. 


he happiest hours of his life were spent in the Cambridge Tennis 
Court. Sir Frederick Bridge’s happiest hours have been prob- 
ibly those spent on the Deveron in the Valley of Glass, for, like 
Samuel Sebastian We: ley, whom he greatly delights to honour, 
he is an impassioned angler, though without any undue opinion 
of his skiJl. And in this context let us say that nothing in the 
whole book pleases us more than his comment on his share in 

llaborating with the Rev. H. G. Daniell Bainbridge in a volume 
ntitled Palestrina and his School: “I have a greater pride in 
this volume than in any of my compositions.” What he calls 
his mediaeval strain, coupled with the enthusiasm of a sports- 
man, gave a peculiar zest to his antiquarian researches, and he 
escribes his finds—notably that of Purcell’s 7'e Dewm—with 
true gusto. Sir Frederick’s connexion with the Pepys Club, 
to the Presidentship of which he succeeded on Mr. Wheatley’s 
leath, illustrates this agreeable phase, and his notes on the 
musical references in the diary are embodied in an excellent 
ittle book. 

The Muniment Room at Westminster proved an inexhaustible 
happy hunting-ground for relics of his illustrious predecessors, 
and he showed his reverence for them and earned the gratitude 
f all music-lovers 
services in honour of Purcell and Orlando Gibbons. 
elebrations and memorial services loom large in these pages. 
At no time a sinecure, the post of organist then becomes the 


by organizing admirable commemoration 
Nationa] 


target of an intense bombardment of applications for admission, 
ind we read how at the Coronation of King Edward Sir Frederick 
ed in desperation to displaying a large placard on his 
‘Sir Frederick Bridge has no Tickets, 
These great State ceremonials are 


was reduc 
loor with the legend : 
no Time, and no Temper.”’ 


fully described, with plenty of anecdotes, illustrating the writer's | 


ingenuity, resourcefulness, and humour. Those who attended 
them will readily testify to their impressiveness and dignity 
m the musical side. But we are even more impressed by the 
zeal and intelligence displayed by Sir Frederick in selecting 
appropriate music and fitting words for the funeral or memorial 
services of great men—his efforts to secure a composition by 
Galuppi to play in honour of Browning; his happy choice of 


when Darwin was buried in the Abbey ; and, most appropriate 
of all, his selection of Wesley’s ‘‘ The Wilderness” on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the memorial window to Sir Benjamin 
Baker, who projected the great irrigation scheme of the Assuan 
Dam. The Dean thought the words almost too appropriate, 
but Sir Frederick carried his point, and earned the congratula- 
tions of Lord Cromer on the ground that nothing better could 


*A Weatminster Pilgrim: being a Record of Service in Church, Cathedral, 
and Abbey, College, University, and Concert-room, with a few Notes on Sport. 
By Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., King Edward Professor of Music at the Univer- 
sity of London, Gresnam Profeseo: of Music, Emeritus-Organist of Westminster 
Abbey, London: Hutchinson, [16s, net.) 





| prompted by his “ 
| work that rattled the dead bones of the moribund Church of 





have been selected or sung in honour of the man who had helped 
to make the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. The story 
of the request for Bach’s G minor Fugue must be told in the 
author’s own words :— 


** An interesting visitor to the organ-loft put in an appearance 
during the war, while I was playing the voluntary after service. 
An officer came up the stairs and stood by me. As I finished, 
he asked me to play Bach’s G minor Fugue, saying he was 
devoted to music, and to this great specimen of organ music 
in a I excused myself on the plea that I was tired, 
and should have to practise it a little beforehand. He could not 
conceal his disappointment, and answered that he was off to 
the Front the following day, and would have liked to hear his 
favourite work from the instrument. At this I said: ‘ Well, if 
you come back, and are able to tell me that you've killed ten 
Germans, [ll play you the fugue any day.’ Some months 
later, while I was away in Scotland, the same officer reappeared 
in the organ-loft, considerably to the surprise of my assistant, 
and inquired for me, explaining that he had come to ask me to 
redeem my promise. ‘ But,’ said my assistant, ‘ have you, on 
your part, killed those Germans?’ The reply was quiet, but 
forcefule ‘I don’t know about that, but I’m going to Buckingham 
Palace to-morrow to receive the V.C.!’ He heard that Fugue.” 


Thus it will be seen that organists have their privileges as well 
as their trials. Sir Frederick Bridge has had his share of both. 
One of the greatest honours that fell to him was the request that 
heshould edit the Methodist Hymn-book. Inaccepting it he was 
sound respect for John Wesley for his inspiring 


his day, and also for Charles Wesley, his brother, whose magnifi- 
cent hymns are a priceless heritage throughout Christendom.” 
The work was very well received, and led to an invitation to 
address three thousand Wesleyan ministers at the Conference at 
Sheffield. 
been one of the best of the many incisive and genial addresses 
But he has never lacked 


The speech, to judge by the summary, must have 
which Sir Frederick has delivered. 
stimulus, encouragement, and criticism—often finding them in 
the most unexpected quarter. A cabman reproved him for his 
tempi and introduced him to Perosi; and he reckoned amongst 
his most sympathetic musical friends a city waiter and a 
Lancashire collier. 

Sir Frederick Bridge was born in Worcestershire, but went 
with his parents to Rochester in 1850 and lived there till he was 
twenty. He “clings tenaciously to every remembrance of his 
childhood days,” which open with his being allowed to assist 
the blind bell-ringer to toll the bell for the Iron Duke in Novem- 
ber, 1852. Of Rochester as Dickens knew it, of Dickens 
himself, of his fellow-choristers and friends, of Canons and 
Precentors and Deans, there are many pleasant and humorous 
stories. From Rochester he went as organist to Trinity Church 
at Windsor, where he made many friends, notably Mrs. Oliphant; 
from Windsor to Manchester; and thence to Westminster in 
1875. This is, as we have said, the record of a busy, happy, and 
prosperous life, which has not allowed the writer to forget the 
claims of other less prosperous members of his profession ; the 
plea for the better regularization of the status of organists 
derives a special weight from his long and varied experience 
of an arduous and ill-remunerated calling. A propos of musical 


| education generally, Sir Frederick has some interesting obser- 





vations on the modern swing of the pendulum in the direction 
of instrumental idiom. 

We have noted one small inaccuracy. It was Eduard not 
Charles Hecht who was Hallé’s choir trainer in Manchester. 
And Hallé’s story of the German servant-girl who applied for 
the number 23 in a lottery because she had dreamed of seven 
Hallé told it in the 
asked: ‘“ But 


three times running is shorn of its sequel. 
presence of Dean innocently 
isn’t three times seven 

Dean Stanley neither loved nor understood music, but Sir 
Frederick Bridge appreciated his great personality, and pays him 
a fine tribute when he says that “he had a burning desire to 


Stanley, who 


9929 


nas | make the Abbey loved and used by the people.” 
the passage from Proverbs iii. 13 segq. for the funeral anthem | Ee 





THE TESTING OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES.* 


| Tats thoughtful book is written from the standpoint of the 


Church Self-Government Movement. It is characterized by an 
exceptional candour; the writer explains the tendencies and 
aspirations of the movement so clearly that no one who supports 
it can plead that he does so in ignorance, or acts under any 
misconception as to its aims. He desires a reconstruction of 
the Church, and regards Self-Government as the first condition 





* The Testing of Church Principles. vip 


By Oliver Chase Quick, London: J 
Murray. [58.] . 
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of this reconstruction. The note which he emphasizes is that 
of “ the authority which the Church of England ought to exercise 
over her own members”; he enlarges on “the disastrous 
consequences of the present invalidation of authority in faith ” ; 
and, turning from faith to observance, he finds *‘a similar 
failure on the Church’s part to use authority aright.” And 
he takes the recent discussions in the Representative Church 
Council more seriously than some of us are inclined to do. “ This 
is a critical hour in the life of the Church of England. Decisions 
must shortly be taken which will affect the whole course of her 
future development ; for it is a time when even a postponement 
of decision will itself be decisive.” By “* Church Principles,” 
or “ the full religion of the Church of England,” he appears to 
understand a distinctively Anglican rendering of Christianity, 
neither quite Catholic nor quite Protestant, but something between 
the two. “ The Eucharist must be restored as the normal and 
characteristic act of worship for every Christian congregation” ; 
all members of the Church “ should be within reach gf priests 
who are experts in direction” ; the hierarchy is to be provided 
with power to decide controversies, and to enforce its decisions— 
“the official guardians to whom the momentous verities have 
been committed possess authority to preserve them by dogma 
from interpretations which would, in effect, destroy them.” 
He does not attempt to disguise the restrictive character of 
these proposals, which, he tells us, involve “real danger” of 
a schism. For, 

However the question of the franchise in a self-governing 
Chureh is determined, the effect of freedom from State control 
would undoubtedly be to give the majority of real members of 
the Church more power than it has at present. It is this unde- 
niable fact which to some minds constitutes the chief argument 
for the retention of State control; and to others makes the 
removal of this control the one essential preliminary to reform.” 


Phe Church Times warns Liberal Churchmen that in a disestab- 
lished Church * their position would instantly become precarious.” 
And Mr. Quick, arguing for the communicant franchise, reminds 
us that 

if we decide to include in an equal membership all those who 
have received Christian baptism, a majority of our nominal 
members will be composed of those who at present own, and 
desire to own, no real and effective loyalty to our Church. .. . 
‘The main objection to giving our franchise so wide a range is 
insufficiently understood. If once we recognize the class of 
people mentioned as members of our body, it will be, to say the 
least, very difficult to refuse them the ministrations for which 
they ask [/.¢., baptism for their children, marriage, and 
burial]. On the other hand, to go on performing these minis- 
trations for all comers, as is the general custom at present, 
would endanger the whole principle of the reform which we 
“ontemplate, ” 
rhisisanadmission of the first importance, In order that ‘* Life 
and Liberty ~ may be secured for a small body of enthusiasts, 
the mass of the English people is to be unchurched—i.e., refused 
baptism, marriage, and burial. Can we wonder that Bishop 
rhirlwall denounced * Liberty,” in the clerical sense of the word, 
as ‘a grinding tyranny,and the worst calamity that could befall 
the Church”’? Such a “* Reform” would be the undoing of 
the Reformation Settlement under which Englishmen have 
lived for nearly four hundred years. It would disestablish the 
( hurch—the Church of England as we have hitherto known it — 
and establish a narrow sectarian Anglicanism in its stead. If 
Parliament knew what it was about, it is certain that such 
proposals would have short shrift. Should they become law 
andthe tendency is to leave matters of this sort to the permanent 
officials, in this case the two Archbishops—they will represent, 
not the reasoned will of the community, but its intellectual and 
mora] apathy, its culpable ignorance of the matter in hand. 

The fact is that Mr. Quick has taken for granted a con- 
ception of Anglicanism which has no real content. The 
statesmen of the spacious age to which we owe the Reformation 
Settlement never dreamed of setting up a religious fertium quid 
in this country. Historically “the full religion of the Church 
of England’ was the Protestant religion; the Bishop of Here- 
ford’s King’s College Address on “The Anglican Version of 
Christianity ” is conclusive on this point. When Hooker speaks 
of “the French Church,” he means the Calvinist body, with 
which the Church of England was in communion; and it is 
peinful to reflect that so eminent a man should have thought it 
necessary to apologize for the belief that Roman Catholics, in 
spite of their heretical tenets, could be saved. George Herbert 
is the pattern of seventeenth-century Anglican piety; but he 
tegarde the Pope as Antichrist; and his ‘‘ Country Parson ” 
celebrates fhe Communion “five or six times a year, as at 








| 
| 
| 





——_ 


Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, afore and after harvest. and 
the beginning of Lent.” And this (he adds) he doeth, “not 
only for the benefit of the work, but for the discharge of the 
Churchwardens "—that they may be better able to “ present” 
such parishioners as fail to discharge the legal obligation of 
receiving the Sacrament three times in the year. Piety of this 
type, sincere as it is, is not Catholic. To the English Churchman 
of the Caroline period the Eucharist is an Occasional Office : 
we are a long way from ‘ the Lord’s own Service on the Lord's 
own Day.” Mr. Quick has no leanings to Romanism. But 
the defecated Catholicism which attracts him exists only on 
paper. Catholicism, in the European sense of the word, has been 
too long in the world to be treated as an abstraction; it is a 
concrete fact whose roots lie deep in human nature and in 
history. A half-way house offers no real solution of the problems 
presented by this great religious system. It is safe to say that 
neither those who are attracted nor those who are repelled by it 
will be permanently satisfied with a substitute ; the logic both 
of thought and of things will take them either on or back, 





DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS.* 


AvmiRers of Mr. F. Anstey will remember two of his early 
stories in which he treated respectable classical legends with an 
irreverent realism. In, for example, The Return of Agamemnon, 
just at the point when the Chorus of Argives are about to sing 
an ode of welcome to their Sovereign, the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings is interrupted by an awkward dispute between the hero 
and his chariot-driver over the exact amount of the legal fare. 
To these stories Mr. Baring’s dialogues bear a greater resemblance 
in method than to any other humorous fiction we can remember, 
He takes an Athenian supper party after the first performance 
of Electra and shows us the guests discussing it in the incoherent, 
misunderstanding way all mixed audiences discuss first per- 
formances; he shows us Caligula giving a State picnic and 
meritorious officials proposing the regulation toasts in the 
traditional style adopted by all public personages when they 
attempt to say something suitable to the occasion ; he shows usa 
rehearsal of Macbeth with a quarter of the caste absent, the 
“star” dissatisfied with his part, and the author snubbed into 
a proper appreciation of his own insignificance until he is 
momentarily in request to write a few lines for the more effective 
exit of the leading lady. So, and no otherwise, must all these 
things have been done ; the substance of social life is eternal ; 
jit is only the adventitious that alters ; if Portia and Brutus did 
not break their engagement with Caesar and Calpurnia in orde1 
to get a better dinner from Lucullus, we have no doubt some 
other equally celebrated Romans did ; and told as Mr. Baring 
tells it, with dismaying naturalism, it is irresistibly funny. 
His humour is based on incongruities of character and action, 
not on mere verbalisms ; it is essentially translatable ; it would 
be just as good in any other language as in English. But what 
distinguishes him most markedly from inferior artists is his 
tact. We all remember the Comic Histories of Rome which 
used to relieve the tedium of our schooldays, and which we 
found so inexpressibly unnecessary in later years; the author 
determined to be comic on every page, and his illustrator was 
ready with grotesque helmets, exaggerated noses, and ludicrous 
sandals to prove to us that he had succeeded. But even apart 
from the fact that there is nothing quite so tiresome as per- 
sistent literary buffoonery, we all feel that certain subjects 
should be preserved from caricature; no one wants Thermopylae 
treated in the spirit of ** Ally Sloper,” any more than he wants 
a comic ** Dead March.” In this respect Mr. Baring’s taste is 
infallible ; he never irritates us by making us conscious that 
we are laughing unworthily. 

Two or three of the dialogues are written in a more serious 
vein. Of these, ‘“‘ The Greek Vase ”’ is a well-nigh perfect example 
of the art of telling a story without the aid of narrative or de- 
scription ; and “* The Death of Alexander ”’ is so good an imita- 
tion of the Elizabethan style that the average critic might easily 
be led to take a casual sample as genuine. One of the ‘‘ dramas ”’ 
does not come within either of our categories ; ‘*‘ The Member for 
Literature.” A plébiscite having been taken among the members 
of all the literary clubs and societies in London to elect a Member 
for Literature to the House of Commons, four authors receive 
exactly the same number of votes. In order to settle which 
shall be chosen, it is decided that each shall address the same 


* Diminutive Dramas, By Maurice Baring, London Martin Secker. 
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public meeting, after which the election is to be by ballot. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm has made so many exquisite parodies of 
other writers that it is only fair that he should see himself in 
turn in the critical mirror; and we are sure that nobody will 
enjoy the reproduction of his methods better than the author 
ef “A Christmas Garland.” We quote a brief passage from 
the opening paragraphs of his speech ; he begins by informing 
pis audience that he has not come to talk politics :—~ 


“ Thet. gentle public, is what I wish carefully to avoid doing. 
You can lead me to the hustings, but you cannot make me 


think politically. ‘ Candidature has be n thrust upon 
we. 1 am forced to speak to you, I am indeed anxious to 
speck to you 80 that you may be able to choose one of the three 

: whom you see before you on this 


distinguished literary men, 
platform, to be your Literary Member, and I wish to prevent 
cour choice falling upon me. I will put before you in chosen 
rentences, which I have carefully arranged beforehand, the 
reasons why I think you should not elect me. I do not want to be 
elected. To elect me would indeed be an unfriendly act. Such a 
choice would not only cause me inconvenience, but it would 
bring to yourselves neither profit nor pleasure. Be sure I should 
never think of your interests, be surer still I should never attend 
the tedious sittings at St. Stephen's. I have listened to eloquence 
et the Oxford Union and to the gentle rhetoric of Cambridge. 
Not for me are the efforts of the half-witted and the wholly 
inarticulate at Westminster, who stammer where old Gladstone 
uved to sing. If you have views I am not privy to them, and 
from your sympathies T am aloof. I know well enough that you 

no more than [—care a red farthing whether the label of your 
Member be Liberal or Conservative. What you do care for, 
leaves me frigid, is the figure whom you can encourage 
vex by sarcasm,” 


whe 


chaft 


ad 
by 





A SPANISH ESSAYIST.* 
Exsay-we TING has flourished recently in Spain, and Don Miguel 
de Unamuno excels in the art. His subjects cover a wide field, 
from the theatre to religion, from spelling to Spanish philosophy, 
and his manner is always fresh, stimulating, provocative alike of 
thought and action, as he goads and probes, with heart-searching 
He agrees with no one but himself, and not with 


end paradoxe 8, 
He is too sincere for conformity, even with 


Limself for long. 
nonconformists, and the Liberal or Anarchist reader who might 
wish to hail Seftor Unamuno as one of his party will find to his 
bewilderment a few pages further on that he is nothing of the 
kind, for, as he says in. one of these volumes, ‘‘ I hate labels.” 
This is an unusual and refreshing attitude in Spain. But then 
Sefior Unamuno is not a Spaniard, at least not a Castilian. A 
Basque, born at Bilbao in 1864, this Professor and ex-Rector of 
Salamanca ‘University has nothing of the Latin smoothness. 
lf he resembles the Castilian in independence, he lacks the 
Castilian’s love of formulas and conventions, and his directness 


and energy are of the Iberian strain. His prose, too, analytical 


and angular, is perfectly un-Castilian. He is a determined 
opponent of casticismo—that is, of the maintenance of Castilian 


purity of style to the exclusion of all modern terms—and he 
rives currency in these pages to many words which will be found 
in no Spanish dictionary, and some of which are living and 
ceserve to live. The whole of the first volume is devoted to this 
question and to the Castilian character. Sefior Unamuno is a 
great lover of life and of Nature ; a persistent mountain-climber, 
he is well acquainted with many lovely nooks and crannies of 
Spain unknown to most of his countrymen, and he remains 
younger than the 

Hence the charm of his literary work. 
with the literatures of many lands, and has given special attention 
to that of England: 
Ruskin, are among his favourite authors, and his thitd volume 


undergraduates who listen to his 
He is familiar 


voung 


fertures, 


ontains a remarkable study of “the archquack Carlyle.” 
Robert Browning. although he is not referred to, must also be a 
valued and familiar friend of a mind so curious and active. Few 
readers will agree with all of Sehor Unamuno’s opinions, fewer 
erill welcome the brilliant championship of some 
cherished opinion of their own. How genuinely liberal and im- 


will not 





This passage recalls what the same writer, who is sometimes 
dencunced as an Anarchist, and who has a quite un-Spanish 
sympathy towards foreign countries, wrote in a former book, 
Por tierras de Portugal y de Espaiia (1911) on the subject of 
Ferrer (at whose execution in 1909 the world betrayed its curious 
ignorance of Spain and Spaniards and heaped obloquy on the 
Conservative statesman, Sefior Maura). He speaks there of 
“the ridiculous agitation against Spain produced among inter- 
national idiots by the shooting of the unfortunate Ferrer, of 
whom they made almost a genius,” and whose “ schools were 
closed not because they were anti-Catholic, but because they 
were Anarchist and conspired against the existence of the 
State; as schools, moreover, they were detestable, centres of 
fanaticism, superstition, and ignorance” (p. 285). Never was 
there a more unprofessorial Professor than Sefior Unamuno. 
He is a modern Don Quixote tilting against the windmills of 
every rigid and stilted system, welcoming the wind of liberty 
from all the corners of heaven, and laughing down tyranny or 
intolerance wherever he finds it, in Bolshevik or bureaucrat, 
p iest, professor or pupil. 





THE BETROTHAL.* 
ALL those who shared delightedly in the wonderful journey of 
Tyltyl and Myltyl to find the Blue Bird of happiness will be 
eager to hear of Tyltyl's further adventures, this time ip search 
of “the great and only love” of his life—a search which the 
Fairy Berylune, as imperious as ever, insists that he shall begin 
at the somewhat early age of sixteen. We question whether 
the anticipations aroused by the first play will be altogether 
fulfilled by its sequel. The Betrothal has a great deal of charm, 
but while the philosophy is as abundant, there is less poetry ; 
while the fun more plentiful, it and 
the sentiment which touched the earlier story so pleasantly 


is is more obvious; 
here drops at times into mawkishness. There is also an absence 
of those delightful creatures of M. Maeterlinck’s whimsical 
Tyltyl and Myltyl on thei 
dim, 


who accompanied 
Light is there, it is true, but she 


imagination 
wanderings. is so 
if we may put it so, as to be almost negligible. Of the new 
comers there is Destiny, bombastic and comic, mercilessly 
satirized; and there is the Veiled Girl, true figure of fantasy, 
whom Destiny, if any one, should have recognized were he not 


too obsessed with himself as “ insuperable, insensible, invulner- 


| able, immutable, inexorable, irresistible, invisible, inflexible, 
and irrevocable” to recognize a truth near at hand; and 


‘ . ° 
| accompany him on his travels. 


there are the six young ladies who, to Tyltyl's embarrassment, 


But there is, alas! no one to 


take the place of Milk, pensive and always apt “to turn” at 
critical moments; of the Cat, who measured love according to 
desert; of the Dog, who never measured it at all; 


ig, and of Sugar, 
We are far from demanding that 


of smal] soul and odd gait. 
an artist should repeat his triumphs on exact lines, but we 


; should have delighted to see Cat and Dog assisting Tyltyl, 


| together with his ancestors and the children of the Future, 


| eyes shut : 


artial is his outlook may be seen in the passage (Vol. IIT., | 
b £ 


pp. 130-31) in which he advocates the teaching of religion in 


tchools and universities : 

‘I was asked recently my opinion about religious education, 
and T answered that 1 was in favour of it as a liberal. , 
tour profound ignorance of religious subjects is the chief cause of 
most of the evils which opponents of religious teaching fomplain 
f, Those who bring up their elildren without religion 
are unaware that they are depriving them of the best that they 
themselves possess, of the positive root, and even ef whatever is 
fruitful or noble in their freethinking.” 


* Ensayos, Por Miguelde Unamuno, 6 Vols, Madrid, 1916-18, [18 pesetas.) 


' our Jeast worthy instincts ! 


+ 
i¢ 


discover the Ideal Mate. For that is the message of the play. 
Maeterlinck, like 


the sad mistakes Man has made in this 


most poets and philosophers, is appalled by 


momentous mattcr of 
mating : 

* We have to Fairy 
“the great and only love of your life ; for 
If he misses it, he wanders miserably oy 

The search goes on until he dies, leaving unfulfilled the 


Berylune to Tyltyl, 
each man has only 
er the face of the 


the 
} 
I 


choose hay SAa\s 


one. 
earth. 


, : ; | great duty whieh he owes to all those who are within him. 
Isaac Walton, Wordsworth, Meredith, | 5 : 


he seldom has ean idea of this. He welks along with his 
seizes some woman whom he chance in the 
dark ; and shows her to his friends as proudly as though the 
gates of Paradise were opening. He fancies himself alone in 
the world and imagines that in his own heart all things begin 


which is absurd, 


But 


‘es to meet 


anlend., . 
The scene where TykKyl consults his ancestors is for us the finest 
thing in the play. ‘The 

be careful to listen to the best of o 


moral here seems to be that we must 
But suppose 


lr ancestors. 
we are not so lucky as Tyltyl in having a Great Ancestor to over- 
ride the others; or suppose we allow ourselves to be advised by 
a Drunken Ancestor, as Tyltyl almost did, or by a Six k Ancestor, 
or a merely Rich Ancestor, or some other Ancestor representing 
And even then, with the help of 
the Best of Ancestors, the problem is not Solved, for not one of 
Tyltyl's forbears recognized the Veiled Girl. The moral of the 
final solution is no doubt sound enough, but its method is a 
disappointment, for it is here that M. Maeterlinck drops from 


* jhe Beivothal, By Maurice Macterlinek, London; dlethuen, (6s, net.) 
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sentiment to sentimentality. As we have said, the play suffers 
a little from comparison with its famous predecessor, but for 
all that it is an attractive allegory, and, we imagine, will gain 
considerably when acted. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
IN EGYPT.* 

Tuts record of the fine work of the Australian Army Medical 
Corps, work which saved the medical position in Egypt, is 
worthy of careful perusal by all those interested in the 
development of the Red Cross organization. The book 
is both a record and a criticism. The great European war 
found Australia medically if anything rather less prepared 
than the Mother Country; but considering how distant the Com- 
monwealth is from the seat of the major operations, the unpre- 
paredness was more excusable. The consequent difficulties that 
had to be overcome were very great : but they were magnificently 
overcome, and the final result was splendid work, of which 
every Australian should be proud. Starting with accommodation 
for five hundred patients, this was increased in six months to 
accommodation in eleven hospitals and convalescent homes 
for ten thousand six hundred patients—truly a stupendous work 
performed with such foresight and despatch that room was 
available for the patients as soon as they arrived, which they did 
in a steady stream from the opening of the Gallipoli campaign. 
Although good organization was able to provide hospitals, it was 
impossible to provide sufficient staff, especially nursing staff, 
and the strain on the nurses during the earlier months must 
have been very severe. Criticizing Red Cross organization, 
the authors express their opinion that Red Cross hospitals and 
convalescent homes are not advisable, and that all hospitals 
should be provided by the Government. This opinion may 
be right in respect to hospitals for the forces abroad, but 
at home those maintained by the Red Cross have earned 
golden opinions from the War Office, and have certainly been 
much appreciated by the soldiers. The view is put forward 
that the Red Cross should be ancillary to the Army Medical 
Service, providing comforts and other things the Govern- 
ment cannot supply, while at the same time being prepared 
to act promptly in the provision of medical stores at 
critical moments. It is, however, difficult to see how the 
Red Cross is to fulfil the latter requirement if it is not itself 
to establish hospitals. The necessary enthusiasm, of so great 
importance in voluntary work, would be likely to fail if the definite 
object of the workers’ effort were not visible. This record is not 
without its humorous passages, as in the descriptions of discipline 
and of the work of Medical Boards ; but the value of the book 
lies in its serious study of the problems with which Red Cross 
organization is faced. 





FICTION. 


DINNY OF THE DOORSTEP,+ 
Miss Purpon is not a novice in fiction. A few years ago she 
gave us a charming study of Irish rural life in The Folk of Furry 
Farm. Now she has written the best book about Dublin 
street arabs since Miss May Laffan’s Flitters, Tatters, and the 


Counsellor, published nearly forty years ago. But it is perhaps | 


advisable to say at once that Miss Purdon is no politician. The 
condition of the Dublin slums is an old scandal, but Miss Purdon 
does not mention the Corporation, or charge the owners of slum 
property with more than negligent choice of their agents. Her 
“ West-Enders”’ are not heartless plutocrats or “ profiteers ” ; 
but they oscillate between indiscriminate almsgiving and 
a pedantic administration of organized benevolence, with 
the result that they either foster mendicancy or provoke 
rebellion against cast-iron routine. Against such people 
as Dinny’s stepmother the gods fight in vain. She could 
not pawn or sell the boots which were given him by a 
charitable Society because they were stamped with the 
Society’s badge, so she burned them. Brigeen and Dinny 
lost their mother when Dinny was a baby, but were 
rescued from their worthless father by an old basket-woman, 
Mrs. Molally, who lived in the cellar of a tenement-house which 
had once been a fin§ mansion. ‘ Unfathomable is the goodness 





* The Australian Army Medical Corps in Egypt. By Lieut,-Colonel James 
bg are and Lieutenant P, F. Deane, teoke : i, K. Lewis and Oo, 
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a 
of the poor to one another,” writes Miss Purdon; and Mr 
Mollaly is the real heroine of these pages, with Brigeen as a good 
second. Unhappily for the children, their father marries again 
and recaptures them to become the serfs of their drunken step. 
mother, who sends them out to “ beg their bit.” So begins the 
record of their doorstep existence; but you are not to sup 
that the nomad life of the young Dorans wae wholly unattractive, 
“It’s not dull. There is a chanciness about it that gives it life 
and colour. Rags and bare feet, and even hunger, are things 
you get used to. The human frame is adaptable, and seems 
capable of going without to a marvellous extent.” But Dinny 
was a slow child, slow in mind and body: always “ in dreag” 
of something or somebody—of his stepmother, of being late for 
school, of the “ polis-man.” ‘“‘ Brigeen and Granny Molally 
had done their best for him ; but it wasn’t what he should have 
had. The Dinnys of our cities really deserve a lot of credit for 
managing to live at all.” So when Brigeen got work at the 
theatre and was then put to school and could no longer mother 
him, the burden of his backwardness became more than he could 
bear, and it was a blessing in disguise when he was run over in 
the street and crippled for life. The hospital was a Paradise. 
the Sister an angel of gentleness and goodness. And if pose 
Dinny’s capacity for silent misery was afterwards severely tested 
in the too well-regulated Home, his flight took him right into the 
arms of Mrs. Molally. Indeed the story ends in a sort of blissfy 
transformation-scene. The wicked stepmother has disappeared 
for ever, and the children are removed from want by a miraculous 
legacy from their father, who before his death in America had, 
by ‘‘ Blunderer’s Luck,” amassed a small fortune in the mines, 
So it will be seen that Miss Purdon is no ruthless realist; ghe 
is not always plucking at our heartstrings. Even in the earlier 
stages of the narrative the children enjoy moments of acute 
delight, as in their wonderful first journey on a tram, their 
visit to the Zoo, and the Christmas dinner in Mrs. Molally’s 
cellar. Mrs. Molally is a real saint of hospitality, and her con 
versation a mine of homely wisdom expressed with the oddest 
and most picturesque turns of phrase. When her admirable 
crony, Miss Julia, said that Mrs. Doran was as cross as a briar, 
Mrs. Molally replied: ‘‘ That does mostly only be when she'll 
have a few jolts of whisky taken.” 

Miss Purdon makes us laugh and cry, and also think. She has 
no panacea for the slum problem. Her book is not a pamphlet, 
but a plea for sympathy, for intelligent effort ; and we are sure 
it is her own prayer that she puts into the mouth of Mrs. 
Molally: ‘‘The Lord forgive them that has no leniency or 
softness for the poor, only harishing them out of their little 
places.” 





READABLE Novets.—Blue China. By B. M. Croker. 
(Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.)}—Mrs. Croker achieves rea! drama in 
her new book in the scene in which a frenzied widow smashes a 
priceless collection of china as a revenge for having been jilted 
by the collector. The rest of the book is a quiet story quietly 
told, and chiefly concerned with the sister and nieces of Mr. 
Michael Durgan—the aforesaid collector.——The Wife who 
Came Alive. By William Caine. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.)— 
The conspicuous point of this story is the extremely remarkable 
beauty of the heroine, and as the reader has to take this iact on 
trust the book is not entirely convincing. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——<>__ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Stuff and Nonsense. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—This is a pleasant, unpretentious book of 
verses which do not aspire to be poetry, which owe their origin 
to good humour and high spirite, and which have served their 
purpose when they have given their reader an hour's easy enter- 
tainment. They have not the high polish to which modern 
masters of society verse have accustomed us; we must admit 
that even in comic poetry we cannot see “idea” made to 
rhymg with “rear” and “formula” with “ war” without 
having at the same time to suppress an inward shudder. But 
perhaps Sir Owen Seaman and Mr, Squire have led us to expect 
too much, and those who are not too fastidious to enjoy jolly 
jingles of the type made familiar by The Ingoldsby Legends 
will find much to please them in Mr. Malcolm’s work. A couple of 
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—e— - - 
stanzas from his version of the Austrian Peace Note to Wash- 
v . . . 
ington may be taken as a fairly representative sample of his 
j J 
lighter vein :— 
“Oh! Friends of our Youth, let us tell you the truth 
(Which all men may read as they ‘ run’). 
We're sick of the war, as we mentioned before, 
We're sick above all of the Hun. 
We admit with remorse that we backed the wrong horse 
(You've done the same thing in the past). 
There's the Mark of the Beast on our cursed Near East, 
But the Beast has miscarried at last. 


He reckoned by work he could captivate Turkey, 

And really we thought that he had: 

He bought up old Ferdinand, counting a bird in hand 
[wo—in Bushire or Bagdad. 

But when we found that they both went to ground 
{fhe moment we wanted to fire, 

What could we do but ery ‘ Kamerad’ 
Were not too proud to retire.” 


too ? 


Three poems in the little collection are products of a more 
serious mood. Of these ‘* Take Cover” (written during an air 
raid on London) is much the best ; but none of them reaches a 
very high level of poetic sincerity. They express honest and 
honourable emotions straightforwardly, but without intensity 
of thought or vividness of phrase ; the ideas and the form are 
too conventional to be quite worthy of the subjects, 





International Ideals. By Woodrow 
Wilson. (Harpers. 4s, net each.)—These two volumes contain 
respectively the President’s speeches and from 
january 3lst, 1918, to December 2nd, 1918, and his speeches in 
Europe from December last to February 14th, 1919. The first 
volume is particularly useful for reference, as it includes the 
President's replies to the enemy’s request for an Armistice, and 
also the revised text of the Armistice, which differed in some 
important respects from the text read by the President to Con- 
gress. The second volume closes with the President's speech in 
introducing the draft Covenant to the Peace Conference, and 
contains the first draft in an appendix. 


. P — 
Guarantees of Peace. 


addresses 


Public Utility Societies, (Local Government 
Board. 1d. net.)—This little pamphlet explains clearly the nature 
of a Public Utility Society, the help that it may render in 
housing the people, and the assistance which the Government 
lf seven persons desire 


Housing by 


are prepared to give to such Societies. 
to build cottages and can provide a fourth of the capital, the 
State will lend them three-fourths, and also grant them a 
subsidy equal to nearly a third of the total cost of the scheme. 
We are sure that when the Government's offer is properly 
understood there will be a great development of private enter- 


prise in building. If we had to wait for Local Authorities to 


do all the work that needs to be done, the scarcity of houses | 


The Public Utility Society promises a 


speedy solution of the difficulty. 


would bex ome ¢ hronic. 





The Oxford Outlook. (119 High Street, Oxford, 
curing term. 2s. 6d. net.}—Oxford has returned from captivity, 
and already the mental renaissance after the war has begun, 
One of the first fruits is to be seen in this new monthly maga- 
zine, which, says the Editorial Preface, aimsat being a means of 
expression for those who seek to rekindle the life of the Univer- 
ty. The President of the Oxford Union contributes a vigorous 
and somewhat revolutionary article on this same renaissance, 
in which he protests against any return to “an academic 
Junkerism.” ‘A University that is to breed men for the new 
world must go back to the method of discussion, not lecture, of 
iatercourse instead of commonplace book.” Lord Charnwood 
“pports the now popular plea for an English-speaking Fellow- 
ship by means of a fuller understanding between America and 
spontaneous and un 
and not attempt to 


ourselves. but would leave it to the 
advertised working of natural sympathies,” 
put it into leading-strings. Other interesting articles are a 
history of Greck at Cambridge, by the Vice-Chan ellor of Cam- 
bridge, and ‘** Yugoslavia and Italy,” by Mr. M. B. Gavriloy 
the President of the Oxford Serbian Society. The first number is 
also distir guished by a poem by Mr. Masefield, 


Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. By Barry Cerf. Macmillan. 
S1°60 Mr, Cerf gives a plain, straightforward account of the 


velations of Germany to Alsace- Lorraine. 


He sets forth the | Bridge (F. M 


4 > " . Fey | ona tT) , hiis tr 
four chief grounds on which Germany wok the Provinces trom | Bygett (J.), Lwe Soldier B 





| Clephan appends a chapter on 


Monthly | 


France ‘in 1870-1871—(1) former possession; (2) natural 
boundary ; (3) race; and ¢4) language—and shows that all the 
claims were unjustifiable. Out of Germany’s own mouth he 
proves that she was actuated solely by strategic reasons. There 
have been arguments, mainly inspired by German propaganda, 
that for economic reasons it would be bad policy to return 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. Mr. Cerf, while admitting that the 
Provinces have increased in wealth, maintains that the wealth, 
chiefly derived from the Lorraine iron-mines, has not gone into 
the pockets of the inhabitants, but into those of Germany, 
and particularly of Prussia. ‘‘ Alsace and Lorraine prospered 
before 1870 under French rule; they have not prospered and 
they have been wretched under German rule.” Economic reasons 
combined with those of justice and sentiment to demand that the 
Provinces should be restored to France. 





Mr. G. F. Hill, the Keeper of the Coins at the British Museum, 
was happily inspired in collecting the German medals struck 
during the war, and in describing them in a pamphlet. Some 
of these medals have now been reproduced on postcards for the 
Museum by the Oxford University Press (ls. the packet of 
fifteen). They include the notorious ‘ Lusitania’ medal—of 
which the German authorities denied the existence because it 
created so unfavourable an impression in America—and the 
Verdun medal, representing the Crown Prince on horseback and 
a German wrestler defeating a Frenchman, which was a premature 
celebration of the victory on which Germany counted too 
confidently. There is also an amusing medal-caricature of Lord 
Northcliffe sharpening his propagandist quill, while on the 
reverse the Devil feeds the blazing globe with copies of the 
Times and Daily Mail. We shall never understand the mind 
of the Germans. The literally brazen impudence of the 
‘Lusitania’ medal, giving permanent form to the ghoulish 
delight which the Germans took in the sinking of an unarmed 
liner and the drowning of a thousand innocent civilians, stamps 
the nation which produced it as aliens whose Kultur is that of 
Thor and not of Christ. 


The Tournament: its Periods and Phases. By R. Coltman 
Clephan. (Methuen. 42s. net.)—This handsome book by a 
well-known antiquary takes its place beside The History of 
the Tournament in England and in France, reviewed in the 
Spectator of December 7th, 1918. Most of us derive our ideas 
of a tournament from Jvanhoe, but Scott, while not inaccurate 
in detail, antedated his tournament by more than two centuries, 
as plate-armour was unknown in the days of Richard Lion- 
heart. Mr. Clephan has worked up his admirable history from 
French and German as well as English sources, and shows how 
universal, for over six centuries, was the taste for the costly and 
dangerous sport of jousting. Tournaments were held at the 
English Court under James J., and still later in Germany. Mr. 
the judicial combat, which 
contains some curious instances of this primitive form of 
trial. The illustrations, from old pictures and photographs, are 


| 
excellent. 


| entry into the Diplomatic Service are given. 


Works oF REFERENCE.—The Foreign Office List for 1919 
(Harrison, 15s. net) contains, besides the usual information, a 


| list of the Peace Delegation which fills six pages of small type 


The new regulations for 


and yet is by no means exhaustive. 
The particulars 


| relating to the Consular Service are described as provisional, 
pending the much-needed and long-delayed reorganization of 


| the Service. 


The Official Year Book of the Church of England, 
1919 (S.P.C.K., 4s. net) deals with the work of the Church at home 
and overseas with commendable clearness and brevity. The 
Bishops’ reports from the Dominions are well worth reading. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








——— 
Andrews (E. S.), Elast Stresses in Structure Seott & Greenwood) net 25/0 
Animal Life and Human Progress, ed, by A. Dendy, 8vo ( mstable net 10 6 
Applied Optics; the Computatio of Optical Systems, Vol. 11. (Blackie) net 12 6 
Art and War: Canadian War Memorials, 4to (Colour) bet 21 
Barber (C.), Sandbag Ballads and Snow- Water Songs, cr Svo Mathews) net 2.6 
Bartholomew (J, G.) and Jefford (1 Paris pour cr 8vo (Dent) net % 7 
Bengali Book of English Vers¢ tt Svo Longmans) net 7 
Bennett (A.), Judith, er 8vo Chatto & Windus) ne 
Blackie’s Little One's Book, ft Q. = wang aoc Pry 4 

l ‘ol a ir’ Morscr iship apd orse a Z, 
— = Belair ( Licut,-Co! Cava iS} pa p @ Le ae 
amie 


Great Wor War, 8vo (Deane) net OU 
Jarroids) uct wv Vv 


A Short Hist 
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Cannan (G.), The Anatomy of rn 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Catnach ( ), A New Grammar De BPs cencceeed (Blackie) net 2/6 
Charnwood (Lady), The Dean, cr 8VO.. 2.6.6... e eee eeeees (Constable) net 6/0 
Chitton-Brock (A.), What is the Kingdom of Heaven ? 18mo (Methuen) net 5/0 
Drinkwater (J.), Loyalties: Poems, cr 8vo....(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/0 
Dunn (J. A.), The In of Las-Tze, cr 8VO.........- (Skeffington) net 6/0 
Eccles (F. Y.). La Liquidation du Romantisme et les Directions Actuelles 

de la Littérature Franguis, 8vo ...........- (Oxicrd Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Valley of Headstrong Men (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Glyn (Elinor), The Price of Things, cr 8vo...... ecceces (Duckworth) net 7/0 
Gordon (H D.), The Golden Tabernacle, cr 8vo...... (Macdonald) net 3/6 
Gratti Cynegeticon Quae Supersunt,ed. P. J. Enk (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Grenside (Dorothy), Green Ways, cr 8VO ............44-. (Mathews) net 3/6 
Grey (Zane), The Desert of Wheat, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Henslow (G.). The Proofs of the Truth of Spiritualism (Routledge) net 7/6 
Hunter (R.), Bolshevism and the Labour Movement, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 2/6 
Hurd (A.) and Bashford (H. H.), Sons of Admiralty, cr 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
lvens (Rev. C. L.), God's Call to the Empire, er 8vo. .(Skeffington) net 3/6 
K naggs (H. V.), Basic Diagnosisand Reconstructive Treatment (Daniel) net 5/0 
Lewisohn (L.), The Modern Drama, cr 8v0............+..- (Secker) net 7/0 
McCollum (E. V.), The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. .(Macmillan) net 
Mann (Capt. A. J.), Balkan Fancies, and other Poems, 18mo (Black) net 
Martin (E. Le B.), The Glow of Life, cr 8vo............ (Macdonald) net 
Mott (F. W.), War Neuroses and Shell Shock, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Naval Lieutenant (A), 1914-1018, by “ Etienne,” cr 8vo..(Methuen) net 
Ollard (S. L.), Reunion, cr BVO. .... 6.66 e cece e eee en wees (R, Scott) net 
Parnet (M.), Woman: her Health and Beauty, cr 8vo....(J. Long) net 
Pau! (J. H.), Boiler Chemistry aud Feed Water Supplies, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Plunkett (J. L.), laabel of Castile and the Making of the Spanish Nation, 

QP OCD ncccccccecessccess ecccctccece Cocececccecescces (Putnain) vet 
Pushing Water, by “BR. N. V.," cr BVO... .... cece eee eeees (lane) net 
Roberts (C. G. D.), In the Morning of Time, 8vo......( Hutchinson) net 
Roberts (C. G. D.), New Poems, cr 8VO.........00200005% (Constable) net 2/6 
Rowlands (E. A.), A Strange Love Story, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/9 
Bea Commonwealth and other Papers, ed, by A. P. Newton. .(Dent) net 3/6 
Bherrington (C. 8.), Mammalian Physiology. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Bhillito (E.), Jesus of the Scars, and other Poems (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
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mpson (Joan), Mary England, cr 8VO..........++-.00+- (Methuen) net 7/0 
Trayves (F. G.), Five Months on a German Raider, cr 8vo..(Headley) net 3/6 
Turberville (A. S.), Kenneth Dugdale, cr 8vo..... eocecas Methuen) net 7/0 





(Blackwell) net 6/0 
Stoighton) net 7/0 





Warren (G. 0.), The Sword: Poems, cr 8vo.......... 
Webster (H. K.), Hugh Corbett’s Wife, cr 8vo (Hodder 
Wells (W. B.), John Redmond: a Biography, 8vo..........( Nisbet) net 8/6 
Weatell (W. P.), Nature Poems, 18m0............++ eeeee-(Weatall) net 2/6 
Wood (E.) and “ Tank-Major,” Tank Tales, cr 8vo......... (Cassell) net 3/6 
Youngson (P.), Slide Valves and Valve Gearing, roy 8vo..(J. Munro) net 15/0 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST..W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


REAL Write for Samples of SHEETS 

IRISH all kinds of Linens Pillow- 

LINEN sent Free Cases.. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegali Piace BELFAST 




















Hampto~s’ “Peony” Design 


TEA and BREAKFAST SERVICE 


in Silicon Ware. Sage green border with groups of peonies and foliage. A 

charming combination of old tones of pink, green, blue, &c. 

Tea Service, 40 pieces, 358. Breakfast Services, 2% pieces, 35s,, 61 pleces, 61s. 6d. 
No better value is obtainadie. 


Decorators Pall Mall Gast, S.W. 1, 
Furnishers HAMPTONS and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who Is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
ure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
n; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


[& thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no gnit. 
Bay it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





arias, 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Utticers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in Indi. 
China, Britisn East and West Africa can obtain full particulars ay 
to Clothing and Equipment suitabie for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 

mentioning nature of appointment, 
White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting and 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M. the Kiny 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 





ALL TRACE OF ACIDITy 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. ; ’ 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole ama 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising fro ‘ 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GLDDINESS a 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and ‘give 
speedy and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases, 

TESTIMONY.—* The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. 1 got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. 1 may say that | 
never ti.<e * patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate | 
should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 
that 1 tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be seat on appiication. Mention this journal. and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TOTAL FUNDS - £22,281,718 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY 








COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. ofhes 1 North John Street, LIVERPOUL, 


ES) 24-2 Lombard Streee LONDON 





FOR SALE & TO LET. 
Gisesa PASE, ESSEX 


Thirty minutes from City, 
TO BE SOLD (or might be Let), 
CHARMING LITTLE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
designed by a well-known architect for the occupation of an artist. 


The house faces an open common adjoining the golf links, and has a smal 
garden with fruit trees and summer house, 

The walls are of small hand-made bricks and the roof of fan-tiles. Dining- 
recom has service hatch, French window on to South terrace, and folding doors 
into sunny drawing-room. 5 bedrooms, bath, lavatory &c., and compact Bema 
saving offices. Company's gas and water, main drainage. 

Station (Squirrels Heath) 10 minutes, whence City is reached in half-an-hour. 


Price 1,000 guineas. 


WHATLEY HILL & CO,, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
24 RYDER STBEET, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W, 





| ome, Se... Ww &@ & @ @s 
between Harlech and Aberglasiyn. 
TO BE LEI, for Summer or longer, 
A CHARMING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE (..D. 1660), 
carefully restored and weil found and furnished, 


The old terraced gardens are well cared for and contain many interesting 
architectural features. The sea and mountain views are unsurpassed. 

3 reception-rooms, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bath (h. and c.), and convenient 
offices. Gravity water supply; perfect drainage. Garage. Station 2 miles. 
Village Church and post 3 mile, 


Rongh shooting, fishing, golf. Car, boat, and pony can be hired, 
Service of Housekeeper, Butler, and Maid can arranged for, 


WHATLEY HILL & CO.,, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S STREET, 8.W. 





prek SALE, first-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS tm the N.W. of Engiand. 20 boarders paying from 80 to 00 
guineas per annum, exciusive of extras, 05 day pupils paying from 15 to 24 
guineas per annum, exelusive of extras, Gross receipts hetween £4,000 
£5,000: net profit averages £700 per annum. Goodwill £1,000, furniture at 
valuation.—For further particulars apply T. 2070, c/o Messrs, TRUMAK & 
— Led,, School Transfer 158-162 Oxford Street, 
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0 ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.—A SUITE of 

ROOMScan be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
UBE, in large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
M4 e permanently or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, Cam- 
¢ or London.—Address “ M. A.,” care of Messrs. THEW, Publishers, King’s 
= Moderate terms, according to requirements, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSATRE, 

(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 





The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts. Appli- 
cations with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be recelved by the 
‘med on or before the date stated In brackets after the title of each post :— 
ase CTURER in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (June 21st, 1919.) 
s) LECTURER in CH EMISTRY for MEDICAL STITDENTS and ASSIST- 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. (June 2ist, 
1) | ECTURER 


in PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY and ASSISTANT 

URER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSIOLOGY. (June 14th, 1919.) 

(4) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in PAH YSIOS, 

(ene 20th, 1010.) pre ae “td 

(5) TWO = LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in BOTANY. 

Gane BSSISTAN f LECTURER 
(June 14th, 1919.) 


and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING, 


(nN ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in METALLURGY, 
Jane 30th, 1919.) . 

Porther particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained from the 
nodersigned. 


D. J. A. BROWN, 


University College, Cardiff, 
Registrar, 


May i7th, 1919, 
TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
U MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 








The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts. Appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received by the 
undersigned on or before the date stated in brackets after the title of each post :— 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK, (July 5th, 1919.) 

2) ASSISTANT LECTURER in WELSH. (June 7th, 1919.) 

g) ASSISTANT LECTURER tn PHILOSOPHY, (June 7th, 1919.) 

4) ASSISTANT LECTURER in the ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY 
NING DEPARTMENTS for WOMEN. (May Slet, 1919.) 

(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, who should have special 
qualifications In Applied Mathematics, (June 14th, 1919.) 

Further particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained from the 
andersigne:| : -— 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 

May 17th, 1919, Registrar, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
The Council Invites applications for the part-time position of CHIEF EX- 
AMINE for the award of JUNIOR COUNTY, BANCROFT and CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIPS, The selected candidate will be required to 
take up his duties for the second examination of the 1920 award, and the 
appointment in the first instance will be definitely for 14 years, i.¢., for the second 
part of the 1920 award and for the whole of the 1921 award, The inclusive 
fee payable will be 125 guineas for the second part of the 1920 award and 250 
guineas for the 1921 award The selected candidate will be eligible for 
reappointment in subsequent years up to a maximum of 5 years, 
The subjects of the examination are English and Arithmetic, There are 
two aeries of examinations annually, each consisting of a preliminary examination 
(July and February), a final (General) examination (November and April), 
and a final (Alternative) examination (December and May). The number of 
candidates at cach preliminary examination {ts usually about 30,000, and at 
each final examination about 9,000, The principal duties of the Chief Examiner 
are i— 

(a) To set the papers for the preliminary examinations and to prepare 
schedules of marking. 

(6) To set the papers for the final examinations, General and Alternative, 
to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the assistant examiners, to visit 
schools to condnct oral tests, where required, and to write reports on the 
results of the examinations 

Teachers in the Council's service are eligible for appointment, If selected, 
arrangementa could be made for their continuing to devote not less than half 
thelr time during the year to their school or institution 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (G,126a), London County Counefl, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 2 (stamped addressed foolscap 
avelone necessary). A form giving particulars will then be sent. Form must 
be returned by 11 a.m, on Monday, June 9th. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


J\ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
GIRLS—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A, 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Required, in September, SECOND FRENCH MISTRESS. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience minimum £200 per annum.—Application to 
be made on Forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
completed and returned before the 6th Junc, 
Education Office, Darlington, A. C. BOYDE 
May, 1919 Director of Education and Secretary. 


Royal “BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 





Wanted for September Ist, H EAD-MASTER of MATHEMATICAL DEPART- 
MENT £250-£275-£200, with share of Teachers’ Salaries Grant, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, &c., to be lodged with 
the SECRETARY not later than June 9th, from whom particulars may be 
obtained 
i OROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH. 

—Wanted, on August lst, a MATRON between 25 and 40 yeavs of age, 

at a salary of £80 rising by £5a veer to £100 per annum, with board and lodging.— 
Forms of application, with particulars, may be obtained from W. PRYDDERCH 
WILLIAMS, Eeq., British and Forelgn School Society, 114 Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.0. 4. 


| ISHWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
) Applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER 


Salary 


near 
are invited.—Applicant 


ute salary required and credentials, &,, to C. 8. WALKER 


snoul ymmuni 
Solicitor, Halifax, Clerk to the Trustees, 
{HIEF ENGINEER (M.Inst.C.E.), with large staff, extensive 
J Contracts and Westiminsater Offices, has a vacancy for a well-educated 
articled premium PUPIL.—Apply Box 909, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 


QOUTHLANDS 

, S.W. 11.~—Wanted 

i MATHEMATICS and GEQGRAPHY. 
¢ 1 iddressed envelope form and particulars to Rev, 

Road (Third Floor), Westminster, 8.W. 1, 


in september, @ RESIDENT LECTURER (Woman) 
tamped, for 


NOCH SALT, 180 Horseferry 


HALIFAX.— | 





Salary £150-180, according to experi- | 


TO EMPLOYERS, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
EMPLOYMENT OF EX-.SOLDIERS 


has a large number of DESERVING MEN 
anxiously WAITING 


HE FOR 


on its books, 
EMPLOYMENT, 





HELP these men by applying :— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA 58 fREET, S.W. 
Tel.: 3671 Victoria, No Fees, 


LT ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING 


Applications are invited from candidates (women) for the 
ments for September next :— 

(1) MISTRESS of METHOD and LECTURER in EDUCATION, to lx 
responsible especially for the training of students for Senior Schoo! Work. 

‘3 LEOTURER In ENGLISH and PHONETICS. 

3) LECTURER to help in SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS, or GARDENING 
and MATHEMATICS, 

In all cases, Degree and training essential. Salary: Graduate £160, in 
creasing by £10 annually to £260 or £280, Graduate with approved Honours 
£200, increasing by £10 annually to £280 or £310. Initial salary according 
to experience, 

(4) LECTURER for PHYSICAL EXERCISES, HYGIENE and 
trained and experienced, Salary: £120, rising to £230 or £260. 
according to experience. 

Last day for receipt of applications, June 2nd, 1919. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Principal, Miss C. T, CUMBERBIRCH, Municipal Training College, Hull, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN), 

Applications (two copies desirable) are invited for the following posta, the 
appointments to date from September lst next. They should be sent to the 
undersigned not later then the 2nd June, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials and three references :— 

(a) TWO LECTURERS IN EDUCATION. To one of these posts the training 
of Teachers for Infants and Junior Schools will be assigned. 

(6) LECTURERS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY, qualified 
to give instruction in the methods of teaching these subjects and to supervis 
Students’ teaching. 

(c) A LECTURER, with special qualifications In Botany, and able to giv 
instruction in methods of teaching Elementary Science, and to supervise Students 
teaching. 

All these Lecturers will have the status of Assistant Lecturers in the University 
for whom £250 per annuum is the usual commencing stipend, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


COLLEGE. 


following appoint 


GAMES; 
Initial salary 





GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary to the University. 





M ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. (London), 


SEVERAL FORM MISTRESSES will be required in September, 1919, at the 
above school. (Number of pupils in attendance 625.) Candidates may offer 
any combination of the following subjects :— 


English, Mathematics, 
History, Singing 
Geography. Chemistry. 
Latin, Biol 


High academical qualifications and good teaching experience are essential, 

Salary according to qualifications and experience, 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned. 

Forms of application must be returned by Monday, 30th June, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 

16th May, 1919. 


JT UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required in September 





(1) HISTORY SPECIALIST. Subsidiary subjects, French, Drawi or 
English, Initial salary from £150, increasing according to the County Scale t 
£330 


ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY 


(2) LOWER SCHOOL MISTRESS to teach 
I English, Salary according to tle 


and some of the subjects: Drawing, French, 
County Scale, 
Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. - =e 
1 TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HEAD-MISTRESS required for Bilston Girls’ High School The Schoo} wil 
be opened in temporary premises in September next, but permanent buildin 
will be erected as soon as circumstances allow, 
Candidates must be Graduates or hold equivalent qualifications, 
Initial salary £450 a year; maximura according to numbers in school, 
Particulars and forms of application from the undersigned, 
returned not later than 7th June, 1919, 
County Education Offices, GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Stafford, Director of Education, 
May 


(Vest 
PHYSICAL 





Applications to be 


1919 
RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive, from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANISER of PHYSICAL 
TRAINING in Elementary Schools 

Salary £180, rising to £250 a year by 
ance may be made for previous servi 
Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience, 

" Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with applic 
l eted not later than Monday, June L¢ 
ATION DEPARTMENT, County H 


some allow- 





annual increments of £10 





4 


tion 


which must be returned duly com 


forms 
may be obtained from the EDI 


LOLY, 

Wakefield, ; ms —_ 

errr EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HEAD-MASTER for the Fatmouth Gram 


Wanted, in September next, a : 
School for Boys Salarv £400, rising by annual increments of £20 to & maximum 
of £500, Applicants must be Graduates of a University In the | nited Kingdom 

be obtained by forwarding 


Form of application and further particulars may b 
a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the unde reigned, to whom all applica- 
tions must be sent on or before the 12th J une, 1919. 
Edueation Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
20th May, 1919, 


F, R, PASCOE, 


Secretary. 
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ONDON COUNTY 





or otherwise, The persons ap 


Irill and games, and generally to organize physical education in the 


to them. 


Applications must be made on the official form, to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on 


Saturday, 7th June, 1919. 


All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P.-87, and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope muat be enclosed, Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 


postcard, 
Canvassing disqualifies, 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
r " HE 
GILMOUR CHAIR OF SPANISH. 


~The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from Ist October, 1919. Candidates are invited to state whether they would 
ese if required, Full particulars as to emoluments 


he poeee to teach Portu 


and duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 


stand 


than 30th June, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 


Registrar. 


LIVERPOOL. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
DERBY CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 


HE 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
rticulars as to emoluments and duties can 


from ist October, 1019. Full 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 


Applications, with three ye references and (if tne Candidate so desires) 
jals (printed or typed), should be forwarded to the 


twelve copies of testimon 
REGISTRAR not later than 3lst May, 1919. EDWARD CAREY, 
Regist rar. 


TIVHE UNIVERSITY 
BOWES CHAIR OF RUSSIAN HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 
AND LITERATURE, 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from ist October, 1919, Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 


be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 


stand 


EDWARD CAREY, 


than 3lst May, 1919, 
Registrar, 





UNIVERSITY OF 


ypu E 
GLADSTONE CHAIR OF GREEK. 


The Council Invite applications for this Chair, The appointment. will date 
from Ist October, 1919, Full ae as to emoluments and duties can 


be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 


stand 


EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 
vs E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
BRUNNER CHAIR OF EGYPTOLOGY. 
The Council invite applications for this Chair, The appointment will date 
from Ist January, 1920. Salary £500 per annum. 


than 3ist May, 1919, 


Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars to whom 
reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) twelve copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained, not later than 3rd October, 1919. 
EDWARD CAREY, 
May, 1919. Registrar. 


I [VERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
d fees : 
CALDER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above 
School, which will be opened a3 a High School for Girls in September, 1919. 

‘The building is a residential mansion standing in extensive grounds on the 
borders of Calderstones Park, Liverpool, and when converted for school purposes 
will for the time being provide accommodaticn for 200 girls, The post is non- 
residential and the total emoluments for the first year will be not less than 
£350, Candidates should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, and ex- 
perience of the work of Secondary Schools is essential. 

Further particulars and special forms of application may be obtained from 
JAMES G. LEC e, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
with whom they must be lodged not Ister than Friday, 30th May. 

EDWARD RR. PICKMERF, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
| INCOLNSHIRE: COUNTY OF THE PARTS OF 

4 KESTEVEN. 

EDUCATION COMMITTER. 

Wanted, CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER, for the County of the Parts of 
Kestoven, jacluding the Borough of Grantham, Commencing salary £650, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to £850 per year. 

Applicants to have University Degree or the equivalent thereof, to be not less 
than Thirty and not more than Forty-five years of age. Preference will be given 
to applicants having previons experience in the administration of Education, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification, 

Forms of eee ion may be obtained from the undersigned, and returned not 
later than Friday, June €th, 1919, the outside of cover to be marked “ Chief 
bLdneation Officer,” 

County Education Office, 





HUDSON DONALDSON, 
64 London Road, Grantham Secretary. 


TORWICH TRAINING COLLEGE.—Wanted, for Sept- 

ember, an able SENIOR MISTRESS, to be preferably Head of Teaching 

staff, and to be Method Mistress for teachers of older children, or to take History 

or such important subject. Churchwoman. Commencing salary not less than 

aN = more according to qualifications, with board, rooms, &c,—Apply to 
*RINCIPAL, 


: ee a ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ACTON, 
. W.—Wanted, in September, (1) TWO MODERN LANGUAGE MIs- 
‘TRESSES, chief subject French; (2) A MISTRESS to take HISTORY and 
some ENGLISH and GEOGRAPHY; (3) A SCLENCE MISTRESS, chief 
subject Chemistry, A degree aml some experience essential, Initial 





sary £150-£180, according to qualifications,—Apply to the ACTING HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 


COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the positions of ORGANIZER of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION (one a MAN and one a WOMAN) in the Education Officer’s depart- 
ment, The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based on existing economic 
conditions, that is to say, it is not subject to any additions by way of war bonus 
inted will be required to give their whole time 
to the duties of their office, to inspect classes in all types of physical exercises in 
elementary, secondary, continuation (day and evening) and technical schools, 
and training colleges, to give lectures and demonstrations to teachers on ie 
ouncils 
schools and colleges, and also to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognised 
Ing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 


OF LIVERPOOL. 


Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
be to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve coples of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 


LIVERPOOL. 


ae, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
ng to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve coples of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 


Al a ‘d r r Wee 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNR 
CHAIR OF. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY a 
(Greek and Latin Languages and Literature) 
Applications for this Chair (which has been rendered vacant 
retirement of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., Litt.1).) are invited, and al 
lodged with the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Mcibourne Place 2 
London, W.C. 2, not later than 30th June, 1919, “*, Strand, 
Salary £1,100 per annum. Duties to commence 1st March, 1929 
Particulars as to duties, tenure, &c., may be obtained upon applicatio 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, . ma Ge 
OWELLS GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL yop 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. . 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the abos 
named Secondary School, Present number of Scholars: Boarders 3, De, 
Scholars 160. Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age, and he G a: 
ates of a University of the United Kingdom or have equivalent qualificats tM 
Salary £450, with board, residence, and laundry.—Stamped, addressed fool ae 
envelope for Form of Application (which must be returned not later than June a ‘ 
should be sent to ARTHUR WALDRON, Clerk to the Governors, 17 Cura, 
Street, Cardiff. lle. 


St: JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 


by the 





Required next September, permancnt resident unmarricd MASTER under 
40, in Holy Orders. Chief work, Classical — Fifth.—Applications to HEAD. 
MASTER, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 2 


TT TOR required end September, for one year (Oxfoni 
P Graduate, Balliol man preferred), to prepare youth of 17 for College Entranes 
Examination and Responsions, and so to direct his studies as to enable him « 
take up the Modern History School, Near Glasgow.— Box 910, The Spectator 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. , 


Perrys GRAMMAR SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL, 
ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Head-Master is required for this School, who must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom, ‘The salary is £280 per annum, with a 
Capitation Fee of £1 63, 8d. per pupil, and a residence (free of rates and taxes) 
adjoining the School buildings. The number of Scholars at present fn the 
School is 112. 

The appointment will be made under and subject to the Schenie made by 
the Board of Education dated 11th November, 1909. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
beginning of September as the Governors may appoint. 

A copy of the Scheme may be obtained, price 6d., by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the undersigned. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a mecting of the Governors, 
of which they will have due notice. 

Applications, accompanicd by coples of three testimonials of recent date 
must be sent to me on or before the 3rd day of June, 1919, 

Dated this 9th day of May, 1919, 

PERCY M. ABROTT, 
East Street, Alresford, Hants, Clerk to the Governors 
UEEN’S CREF SR BILE, 
Kingston, Canada, April, 1919, 

Applications will be received by the undersigned up to July 1st, 1919, for 
the following positions :-— 

1. PROFESSOR OF LATIN. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500 
2. ee OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Salary $3,000, rising to 

3 


$3,500. 
. PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
RESEARCH PROFESSOR in either CHEMISTRY or PHYSICS, Salary 
$2,500 to $3,500, according to training and expericnee, 
. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary $3,500. 
. LECTURER IN PHYSICS, Salary $1,500. 


R,. BRUCE TAYLOR, Principal 
+ he E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, 
The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
GERMAN in the University. Salary £400 a year. 
Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not later than June 3rd. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


1H ERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS, 

Additional Lecturers will be required in September next as follows:—(1) One 
Lecturer (Man) in English; (2) One Lecturer (Woman) in History; (3) One 
Lecturer (Man or Woman) in Geography. 

Applications should be sent on or before June 4th to the ACTING WARDEN, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.1. 14, 

ANTED, in September, for QUEEN MARGARET'S 

SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, (1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS; 

(2) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Degree essentiol. Churchwomen,—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


si E HULME 


ee 


“I> 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
OLDHAM. 








| 


WANTED, IN SEPTEMBER : 
(1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, good Chemistry. Cambridge Tripos preferred 
(2) ENGLISH MISTRESS, Oxford Final Honours School or Cambridge 
Tripos preferred, 

(3) FIRST FORM MISTRESS, able to take Needlework through the school. 
Salaries according to qualifications and experience, and based on one of the 
best county scales.—-Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars as to 
education and experience. 


U NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Squaro, W. !. 

Information can be obta!ned on all matters relating to opentngs for Univeralty 

women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 





OME in good family desired, for three months at least, 

by FRENCH GIRI, who would give FRENCH and MUSIC LESSONS 

in exchange for board. R.C. Church within walking distance, References 

required and given.—Comtesse H. de CORBERON, 7 Boulevard du Bo), 
Versailles, 


A —The SPRING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
'e e e SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS is being held (by 
kind permission of the Library Committee) at the Corporation Art Galery, 
iuildhall, Daily, 10 to 5, Admission, including tax, 1s. 3d. 


LECTURES, &c. ; 
RAILLE and “Servers of the Blind” League.—PUBLI 
LECTURE by Mr. D. N. DUNLOP on “DUTY” at MORTIM! 
HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W., Saturday, May “ist, at 8 p.m. Chale: Mr. 
ERNEST OUTHWAITE, Music, Adinission free, Silver Collection, 








— 
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THE 


a> COLLEGE, LONDON. 


() UEEN 
Patron : Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal : JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
Examination will be held on JUNE 16th, 17tu, 18th, and 19th, for 
. OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ication, Tuesday, Tune 10th. 
Jars apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A., 


4n 
EE 
bree day of 4p} 
For further partici 
43-45 Harley Street, : pe EO 2 ee 
TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.— 
U The ROSCOE POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in HISTORY 
<9 for two years W ill be AWARDED in JULY to the candidate showing most 
of toe for original research, Open to men and women.—Apply, before 
ih june to the REGISTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained, 
VAROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
»t. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Chairmanand Hon. Treasurer: Mr, C, G, 
= fore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
Meescholatehips and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
"(HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD ‘HEATH, KENT. 


Trusteas: 
The => ‘eo OF SALI3- 





RGR NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), 


ae Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, MP. e Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
JOraER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
I Principal: 


Miss H, ©. GREENS. 
Vice-Principal: 
(Royal Osnt, pen. rye othe). P 
. was op2ned in 1885, ani was the first of its kind in England, 
an pape as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
fyedish System, The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, ths Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
thes. Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
ractise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, Ths College stands in its own 
: ands of 15 acres, in a beautiful and noemay locality closs to Dartford Heath. 
rhe Course beginsin October.-—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, | “ 

MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

97 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and Includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
A INGTON, offirs well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's | 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS an 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
H\GIENK, &c, Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
YARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
J truit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
és gne, per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date-—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GCOLLEGES. 
“\VCEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 


Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-ficlds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


ae eS ff me ee 


Miss A, WIKNER 





> 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: ‘“ Watford 616,” 
DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


|" HE 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


WIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
\ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School. 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For Silus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 





"NHE GRANGE” BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
hider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Selence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep, for. Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


| AMDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
d FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, ‘Thorongh education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
HKeautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Principal Mies BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
mncipals | Mise VIOLET M. FIELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Xewnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
Summer Tem began on Thursiay, May 8th, and enis on Thursday, July 31st, 
Prospectus on application to Miz MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 





4 


| MASTER, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e Thorough rnodern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe ag of 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school bulldings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
eituation ; very mutable for delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress, 
{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb: Nat. Seo et ts I, I 
rincipals : STO} ‘amb, Nat. Se, Trip. » IL, Ni 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng.” ra 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


; — Entry. No ———— required.—Full particulars with copiss 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, ‘‘ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, thay ae 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

_ Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum, Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3. 


FPYHE SECRETARY of the WAR OFFICE announces that 
_ _& limited number of BOYS may be nominated by the Army Council 
for admission to a COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for one GILL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP and a limited number of GILL MEMORIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
which will be held at BRIGHTON COLLEGE on the Ist and 2nd June, 1920. 
(2) The annual value of a Gill Memorial Scholarship is £50 and that of a 
Gill Memorial Exhibition is £45; they are tenable for three years (the period 
may be extended to four years on the recommendation of the Head-Master), 
This represents approximately half the cost of education at the College. 
(3) To be cligible for nomination bythe Army Council a candidate must be :-— 
(a) under fourteen and a half years of age on the Ist June, 1920; and 
(6) the son of an officer of the Regular Army (serving or retired) or in default 
of qualified candidates being available the son of an officer of the Special 
Reserve or Territorial Force 

(4) The successful candidates for the scholarship or exhibitions will enter 
Brighton College, at the termination of the Summer Vacation, 

(6) Applications for nomination by the Army Council should reach the 
SECRETARY, War Office, London, 8,W.1, not later than the Ist April, 1920 
(accompanied by birth certificates and certificates of conduct covering the last 
two years), 

(6) Full particulars regarding the examination and copies of former papers 
set can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, Brighton College. 

War Office, May, 1919. 

{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
kK) Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W, HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W 


A hg keep SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

Vacancies In SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on 
June 25th, 26th, and 27ta,—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, London, §,W. 1, 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


<= —————_ —=—————_— 








An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1919, for 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £30, ami 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three yeare, and open to boys under 15 
on May ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be hadfrom Rev, A, H, COOKE, 
8c.D., Head-Master, 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Scicnce, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Examination in June, There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol, 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP . EXAMINA- 
et TION, June 3rd, 4th, and 5th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann, Faber Exhibition of £12, for one 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to ebtain a Scholarship. 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Soclety of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
ment ani Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examinatioa, 
twenty-nine Matriculatioa Examination (1916-1918), 

Coples of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham ichool, York, 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 

NATION will be held on July Ist, 2nd and 3rd for THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 3 Mesias a Aaa 

M COLLEGE. 
} SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSIIUPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who are 
not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY and 
OLD CHELTONIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 
perannum, may also be given,—Apply to the BURSAR. The College, Cheltenham. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 foet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA, 


RADFIELD* COLL EG E.— 
‘ An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfield, 
The following will be offered :— 
Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibition 


of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guincas, 
Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 


Berks. a ; al 

er COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
i held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 @ year,—Full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
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T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 


THREE OPEN NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO ALBANY 
SCHOLARSHIPS for SONS of CLERGY (the latter giving free education at 
the School) offered for competition on July 2nd.—For further details apply 
HEAD-MASTER, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, MLA. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry} 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A. 
(Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.). Special opportunities for French 
Conversation,—15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


—_ 














yore ensoeastulty treated since 1905. Adults and 
kS Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction tf desired, 
—Write tor Hooklet with Medica! Opinions and copies of letters from Parentsaad 
Pupils to Mr, 4. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


IP-READING LESSONS for the partially or totally 

DEAF by a fully certified and experienced Lady. For Country Pupils 

arrangements for continuous courses in residence can be made with due notice. 

—Terms on application to . 
Mics A. L. HIRD, Lanark House, Old Chariton, 8.E. 7. 
¥PEAKING IN. PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marsball),—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 

Address Mr, CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London. 











SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(yeeses OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, P.ccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4923, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications trom YW ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





.{ CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
oe of pupils, locality preerred, range 
of fees, &c.) 
— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational -Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most im t schools, and thus able 
ply information ditticult to obtain cisewhere. 


to su 
OMces—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON. W.i. Teliephone—1136 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will VF to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street. W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Coursefromanydate. Excellent introductions given. 





fag rym Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, 

——s Mimeographing (a0 economical process for reproducing 12 Copies 

and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.), 


A UTHORS’ MSS., &c, TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
accurately and a | by experienced typist. 
wor 


Ork. 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 














R OYAL 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. 


For iculars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
perro. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 

ities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

oi FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J, W. SUNGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

nae Ye Somerset, London Oifice: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strat, &. 





LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital oe up), £500,000, 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


n. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in ail Bmore my 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nearastheni 
Inval Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V, STOREY, 
General Manager. Medical, &c.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Uraven St, ,Trataigar Square, W.0,2, 


THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silk and Wool and Merino, Guaranteed 
ashrinkable, Write makers for patterns and prices, 
Dept. 27, AT. C MILLS, Hawick. Scotland. 











‘ 2 é is 

© PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satis; 
substitute for Bhénish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared actory 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured - oom finest 
Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembles a still wine, old mellow hitewayy 
de eet nade We WasaNnY Se eh 
ck) ; %. Carr. .—H. cWA ; ; . pints 
oO » Whimple, Devon. & 60., Ltd. Deas M, Ths 


a i 
M ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mi 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta ” (Rothschild mild, 
per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & Latiy ty 
.—7 (Bata. 1872), -/ — Wastiatter Street, E.C. 2 AMB, Cigar 
cial prices on oll y . : , 
on pron a emand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 


OUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by 
Y post week] 
receipt of 3s. 14d. for }1b, weekly for si : 6 Y on 
weeks, Ses. sample, 6d. : ow es Ce Ria thirtesa 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD STREET, HULL 


HAE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arma 
F PT mw —. or —. stone Sroempensned, Artistic and original Work 
0} ’ ¥ .—HEN 
—— > d pe ns seni free, NERY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
y ~ 77 ‘ * Gee a msi 
ATCHES WANTED, any kind in any condition. 
prices by return post. Watches returned promptly, post free. Pood 
Is not satisfactory.—E. LEWIS, 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs, "st, 1sy 
x ey 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Val 
ase . Up to 7s. per tooth on Vuilcanite, 22s, on silver ae 
Goid, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not accepted 
returned aang tree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellory ee 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. me 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1959 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Perso 
p~ ~~ be receive full value should apply to the actual! manuiac:y ~ 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincia! buyers. If forwarded by post, Vain 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Uxtord Street, Loudon, Esid. 100 years, 
A BTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 
on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 168., platinum 
Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal.—Moesars PAGET 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 160 years. ’ 
(\OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, 4 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth P23 
supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitaws. Tins la ga. 
xs. 6d., 58., post free. —HO WARKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION GENTRES, HOSTELS, &c, de. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crosaed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carliis, D.D., Hon 
Chiei Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 





























“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnatrd or J. fk. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


RESEARCH, TRANSLATING, AND TYPING BUBEAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS. 





Work supervised by persons of University and Professioval standing. 

RESEARCH BUREAU. } y 
Research made at all official quarters:—Company Registrations, Wills 
Books, Records, &c, Typed copies made of MSS. and Books in Britieb 
Museum, &c. Works INDEXED. Proofs corrected for Press. BOO. 
obtained for Clients, 

TRANSLATING BUREAU.—Books and MSS. of Scientific, Technical, and 
Literary nature in all European languages translated. 

TYPING BUREAU.—Typing of Theses, Scientific, Mathematical and other 
technical MSS, and Tabular Work a speciality. 





The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.0.2, 
Telephone: Regent 1639. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICKS for 
Excellence 0: Quality and Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go..vtc., 230-241 Tottenham courtRa.#! 
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AN AUTHOR’S 


GREAT FEAT. 





3,000,000 Volumes Convert 500,000 Readers, 





By A LITERARY CRITIC. 


wr is the most popular living novelist? Mr. Nat Gould 
easily and indisputably takes the first place. A moderate 
estimate of the circulation of the forty-eight novels he has 
penned during the last fifteen years is 21,000,000. 


Out of every five books read by soldiers during the war 
three were written by this famous racing novelist. 

Next in popularity come Charles Garvice, Mrs. Barclay and 
Ethel M. Dell. The author nearest the heart of the American 
enlisted soldier is Jack London. Nearly four million copies of 
his novels were sent out to France during the last year to appease 
the American Army’s craving for books. 

But, leaving out light fiction, no author has had such a wide 
public for years as the publicist who wrote “ Mind and Memory.” 
This volume has enjoyed the record circulation, in the last two de- 
cades, of over 3,000,000 copies. These 3,000,000 copies, if piled one 
on the other, would reach 19,300 feet—or 4,000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. The pages of the books, placed end to end, would 
link up London to the South Pole—a distance of 12,900 miles. 
The booklets have weighed 1,830 tons. It would take eight 
goods trains of thirty trucks each to convey the books. 


Not only have these copies been circulated—they have been read. 


I had often read about ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” but I had never 
read the book itself until [ received one the other day from the 
man who wrote it. I understand now how his mind must have 
been well Pelmanised before he could have crowded into thirty- 
two pages such a mass of interesting facts and figures, and before 
he could have made 3,000,000 people read a serious work. 


ONE -CONVERT IN THREE. 


Most serious books I have to criticise are verbose and over- 
written. Here is a writer who believes in his mission, and 
then has the organised brain to preach it tersely and without 
the waste of a word. 

The case for Pelmanism is put down briefly and so convine- 
ingly that the 3,000,000 copies issued converted 500,000 readers 
into convinced and ardent Pelmanists. One in six right from 
the first ; and it is now one in three. Never surely in the history 
of literature has a pamphlet or @ treatise of any kind—or everr 
such propagandist fiction as “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’—had such 
an astounding result in comparison with the effort involved. 


If Robert Blatchford’s ‘‘ Merrie England,” which was circu- 
lated by the million, had converted an equal proportion of 
readers, we might now be living in a world of socialistic republics ; 
if Baroness von Suttner’s ** Lay Down Your Arms ” had achieved 
its purpose, the Great War could never have happened. W. T. 
Stead would have wiped out the Moral Plague could he have 
written so convincingly, and—may I joke amid so many serious 
subjects 7—Frank Richardson might possibly have made us 
all clean-shaven ! 

I asked the most brilliant leader writer of our time the other 
day how many readers he brought round to his point of view 
every day? ‘‘ Let me tell you a secret,” he said. ‘I convert 
the converted. Most newspaper readers only read what they 
already think, ‘Mind and Memory’ does what I cannot do, 
Its great achievement in logical argument consists in the fact 
that it first makes its readers think, and then makes them act 
upon what they have thought.” 


TREATISE IN A TABLOID. 

The secret of ‘‘ Mind and Memory” is its compression; it 
is & treatise in a tabloid. Here, in its author, is a man who 
has at his disposal millions of words of evidence—the evidence 
of the thousands who, having been through a Course of Pel- 
manism, hasten to pay tribute to its incalculable value as a 
rainer of thought and a stimulant of action. Here is a man 





who might reasonably have floundered amid the mass of testl 
mony to the merits of Pelmanism written by famous men—men 
who, after investigating its claims, have eulogised it even more 
than those responsible for its direction. 

A perusal of its pages shows the reader that they contain no 
“theories.” They deal with facts, and facts alone. There is 
explained briefly what Pelmanism is, and what it means. Plain 
evidence of the truth of every statement made is supplied— 
each page prints 4 precise illustration of the boundless utility 
and wide adaptability of the Pelman Course. 

It explains the business value of the Pelman training. The 
reader gets a clear understanding of what is meant by 
** Pelmanism.” 

““Mind and Memory ” is an analytical study of the direct and 
observable advantage of the Pelman Course. It does not detail! 
the full range of benefits conferred by the Course, because they 
cover the entire sphere of human activity, and are experienced 
every hour of every day in the year. It is only a general state- 
ment proving that anything which increases the working powers 
of an individual increases his or her marketable value. 

It proves that to undertake a course of study offers a definite 
prospect of progress, of increased income, of betterment of 
position, of improved mentality, and, therefore, of greater 
happiness. 

“Mind and Memory” justifies the claim that the Pelman 
System is no mere fad and no untried theory, but a method 
which has stood the test of time, has secured the approval of 
the world in all its many activities, and has proved itself a great 
power of good. 

I was discussing with the editor of a well-known literary 
journal the other day how this great feat of authorship had been 
accomplished. ‘Most pamphleteers,” he said, “make me 
disbelieve them. But this booklet contains in its thirty-two 
pages only proof of the author’s sincerity. Why, I read it 
myself !” 

Two well-known critics have gone out of their way to be 
enthusiastic in its praise. “‘A most admirable handbook,” 
writes Mr. A. St. John Adcock, the eminent book reviewer. 
“Tt explains fully and lucidly what Pelmanism is, the scope of 
the Pelman Course, and its business value; the dissertation on 
‘Why I Need the Course’ is so simply convincing that one can 
scarcely read it without being prompted to go straightaway and 
take one. Touching comprehensively, as it does, on every 
aspect of Pelmanism, the booklet is in itself a practical testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the Pelman disciple who wrote it, and 
the system that enabled him to do so.” 

“‘ The perusal of ‘ Mind and Memory’ is a fascinating study,” 
writes Mr. Louis J. McQuilland, a notable critic who is also 
Fiction Editor of the Daily Express. ‘‘ I can imagine the world’s 
failures reading it and then murmuring, ‘I will try Pelmanism— 
and try again.’ . . I notice that a retired clerk of works 
testifies that at 76 the Pelman Course has imposed an entire 
change on his way of thinking. 

‘** As a rule, when a man arrives at that time of life nothing 
short of a high explosive will introduce a new idea into his head 
or brisk up the old ones. ‘Mind and Memory’ is the most 
exhilarating pamphlet I have read for years.” 


* * * ™ oe * »” 


“* Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is fully 
described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis and 
post free, together with a full reprint of TRUTH’S famous Report 
on the Pelman System and a form entitling readers of the ** Spectator” 
to the complete Course at a reduced fee, on application to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban 
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More than 


600,000 


is invested 
in War Bonds 


every 


24 hours 


a Feb. rst the average daily invest- 
ment in National War Bonds _ has 
exceeded £600,000. 






Why is it, at a time when so many attractive new 
issues are ae a the public, that these immense sums 
continue to be employed in the purchase of War Bonds, 
week after week ? 














The reason is that War Bonds are 





a_supremely good _investment—far 








better than you may have realised. 





The man who puts his money into 5 per cent. War Bonds 
gets his income guaranteed by the State. And if he keeps 
the Bonds till they mature, he will receive the whole of his 
money back with a substantial premium. 














On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 
between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 
or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable im 1929 at £105; 
or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101.10.0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100, 
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“He’s always 
. 99 
on lime 


The man who owns a Waltham 
Watch gets there on time. He 
catches his train on time. He 
keeps his appointments on time. 
He orders his life for business and 
pleasure—on time. His Waltham 
Watch is a dependable instru- 
ment by which he regulates his 
life with greater accuracy and 
enhanced profit. Ask your 
jeweller to show you a Waltham, 
the world’s best timekeeper. Ac- 
curate, reliable and durable for a 
lifetime. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according | obtainable from reli- 
to the grade of move- | able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Es- jewellers. Waltham 
pecially recommended; { movements are fitted 
“Vanguard” and | in cases, made by the 
“ Riverside’ grades. {| Dennison Watch Case 
Waltham Watches are | Co., Birmingham, 


Descriptive Literature Free from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. 10), 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C. rt. 


(Strictly Wholesale.) 






































COUNTRY LIFE 


for 
Gountry Houses 


LARGE AND SMALL in all 
parts of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. ‘Country Life’ is the 
chief Advertising Medium for 
Country Houses and Estates. 


















*Country Life,’ the most beautifully 





produced paper in the world, 


Published every Friday, One Shilling. 






On Sale a all Newsagents and Booksta!ls 








Or Grom the Offices of “Country Lire," 20, Tavistock Sereet, 
Coveat Garden, W.C. 2, 
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H.M. King Manuel of Portugal 


writes:—“ The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 

ts instructed to convey to Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co. 

Ltd, His Maj s thanks for the ‘De Keszke 

Cigarettes. His Majesty has tried them and found 
m very 


Beronces Orozy writes:— ‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke' 
American Cigareites are delicious, sweet and 
aromatic.” 

Bransby Williams, Eeq., writes :—*‘ Your ‘ De \ 


Reszke’ Cigarettes are the very best I know.” 
OOD judges unite in praising “ De 
G Reszke’ Cigarettes. It is for you to put 
the: ir opinion to the test. Get a box of 
“De Reszkes”—then you will know 

on perfection means. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Auster CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores 





-— 


lll: 


Crawling through 
traffic on a Triumph 


Cycle is easy. The unusual flexibility of the 

engine with its steady flow of power, sensitive and 

responsive to the lightest touch of the throttle, 
makes it an essential traffic mount. 


i} 


i 


| 


— 
—— 


| 
| 


is also capable of high speeds for long distances. 
It is, in fact, an all-round mount for a man who 
appreciates a mechanical masterpiece. 


PRICES :— 
4h.p., Type H., with emma’ Archer 3- —— 
Countershaft Gear .. . £92 
2th.p. Type L.W. . £60 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. LTD., COVENTRY. 
London : 218 Great Portland Street, W. 


Also Leeds, Manchester, and Glasgow. 


aT A 


TH E “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page \when avaiiable:, £21. 
i’age ° +» £16 16 O | Quarter- ee: _—— 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0 | Per inch , 015 0 
CoMPANIEs. 
- £23 3 UV | inside Page 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to spuce. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOW ING “SOME BOOKS” or 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
£1 PER LNCH. 


Charges for Borders and Approved 


Block Advertisements 
Quarter - Page, 5} 

in. by 3&in. .. 
Eighth-Page, 2} in. 
990 by 3x in. - 
TrRMs: net 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


sn 


tn 


nnn 


| eevee 








age - £18 18 0 





Page, ll in. by 

6} in -. £18 18 0 

Half- Page, iLin. by 
34m .. 


14 6 
27 6 
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The Economics of 
Domestic Fuel 


N considering the eco- 

nomics of the domestic 
fuel question the house- 
holder must remember that 
the national welfare has to 
be taken into account as 
well as his own pocket. 


The use of gas lessens the drain on 
Britain’s fast-dwindling reserves of 
coal: it also lessens the drain on 
the time, health, and nervous energy 
of the housewife and her helpers. 
And to-day, when labour is scarce 
and time and heaith are more pre- 
cious even than actual money, this 
is a point which should not be 
overlooked. 


Gas is clean, controllable, and ever- 
ready at a touch: in a word, it is 
of the greatest labour-savers 
known. Hence—and by reason also 
of the fact that, unlike coal, it need 
be consumed no longer than it is 
actually required—its use means per- 
sonal as well as national economy. 


one 


Write for the ‘‘ Household Economy "’ — 
of “A Thousand and One Uses for Gas” 
the Secretary— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
X71d 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 








THE LITTLE RED HOUSE in the 
noLLow By AMANDA B. HALL. 


A sweet, W holesome, and br ight romance 


of fascinating characters. 
5s Just Published. 


ntriguing situation . . . readable and well 
naodtod with much good characterization,” —Times, 


E HOLIDAY HUSBAND 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. 9d. net 
Ready y To- day. e 


of being a 


mem zs CONVINCING TALKER 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. How I learned it in one evening 


“A story of such temptation as must come to 


y girls."—Daily Mail. 
wrk Sever study of wNTS OF LOVE” 


THE SWORD POINTS OF LOVE 
2nd Edtn. By MARGARET PETERSON. 
BH Fen 4 a ...+ One of the 


Bag Jordan?’ 


s , t " 
THE ‘DEVIL'S PROBLEM 2nd Edtn This question quickly brought me to the 
MARGARET WESTRUP. | little group which had gathered in the centre 
fine study of temperament, and a | of the office. Jordan and I had started with 


“A ee l 
harming romance. SON Press. the a Bastarn ogy y Co., within a 
2nd Edition. month of each other, four years ago. A 

NURSE BENS year ago Jordan was taken into the account- 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. |} ants’ department. 


“Those who have seen the play will thoroughly | traveller. Neither of us was blessed with an 
enjoy the novel, those who have not will enjoy it unusual degree of brilliancy, but we made 
good in our new positions well enough to 


just as much,”—Globe, 
WHO CARES P 8rd Edition, keep them, 
By COSMO HAMILTON. | ,,Jnje'° 

“Cleverly and eplritedty told.”—Daily Mail. 
“Readable and amusing.””—Observer. Jordan's juat 


my 


company! 
4 STRANGE LOVE STORY Bs ree I could hardly believe my ears. But there 
By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. | was the ‘“‘ Notice to Employees’? on the 
BOOK. notice board, telling about Jordan’s good 





AN IMPORTANT 


fortune. 


ELIZABETHAN ULSTER Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, | fellow. quiet and unas: 
. selected him for any such sudden: 


would have 


‘ a ~ aa “es 
Author of The First, Seven Divi- | rise. I knew, too, that the Secretary of the 
sions (2lst Ed.), The Soul of | Great Eastern had to be a big man, and I 


Ulster,” &c. With Map. 16s. net. wondered how in the world Jordan secured 
This important book gives a detailed and fascinat- | the position. 
ing account of the most interesting period in the The first chance I got I walked into 
history of Ulster. The wealth of incident and | Jordan’s new office, and after congratulating 


adventure and the charm of style which distinguish | him warmly I a 


the book make it as acceptable to the general reader | details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 





as to the historian, His story is so intensely interesting that 
eT vir Erne am going to repeat it as closely as 1 remem- 
HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., a - 
Paternoster House, London. “T’ll tell you just how it happened, 
== 2 —— | George, because you may pick up a point or 
A Remarkable Autobiography. Seventy two that will help you. 
‘‘You remember how scared I used to be 


years of an organist’s life. 





foot into it, mea 


C.V.0. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 16 Illustrations on separate 
plates. In one handsome volume, 
cloth gilt, 16s. net. 
“A most readable book, every page bristles with 
good things,’"—Westminster Gazette 


is ean people around? 


Hatchinson & Co. and Novello & Co., L+d., London, fused I used to 


people ? could 








By Mrs. CLEMENT SCOTT. With Hons in business 


16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘A few weeks 


Most diverting recollections of Bohemian London Psy give up hope of ever 


by one who lived in the centre of that world. Mrs 
‘ rid. Mrs. | interestingly, 


a a tell’ ae geen! knowing, and has a stating that Dr. Frederick Law had_ just 
raey story to tell about c c ‘ 
y elmer gy Bon completed a new course in business talking 


INDO CHINA and its PRIMITIVE and padlic spea 


PEOPLE —— ' The course was offered on Th 
ial nwiaapar | Without money in advance, so since [ hac 

By Capt. HENRY BAUDESSON. | nothing whatever to lose by examining the 
With 48 Illustrations. Cloth gilt. | lessons I sent for them, and in a few davs 


16s. net. they arrived. I 

A valuable book describing the life and customs eight — ay 
othe uncultured raoos of Indo China, rarely vised | paraeranhe here 
the tenveller. A fascinating e i 0 J 
y fascinating peep "into the East was opened to m 


Just Published. 


By Mrs. STU. ART MENZIES, Author | world to ‘ get up and talk.’ 
to secure complete attention to what I was 


- saying and how to make everything I said 
&c. In one large handsome volume, | jnteresting, forceful, and convincing. I 


of ** Women in the Hunting Field,” 


with numerous Illustrations on art | learned the art 
silence, and the 


yaper. Ii6s. net. 
pel of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 


IN THE MORNING of TIME how and when to use humour with telling 


By CHARLES G. D ROBERTS, | *fect. 
Author of ‘ Red Fox,” &c. With 9| .. “ But perhaps 
_ illustrations. Cloth bound, 7s. 6d. net. oes Le an 


INSO? every condition. 


- HUTCHINSON & CO., 
London : Paternoster Row. gy he 








6 Have you heard the news about Frank 


amazement, then, when I 


yhenever I had to talk to the chief? You 
A WESTMINSTER PILGRIM semeushas ems oot "used. io tell "me that 


By Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, | every time I opened my mouth I put my 


time I spoke I got into trouble? You re 
member when Ralph Sinton left to take 
charge of the Western office and I was asked 
to present him with the silver cup the boys 
gave him, how flustered I was, and how I 
couldn’t say a word because there were 


say when I wanted to say it; and I deter- 


HUT HINSON’ mined that if there was any possible chance 
to learn how to talk I was going to do it. 
‘The first thing I did was to buy a number 


NEW BOOKS of books on public speaking. but they seeme 
to be meant for those who wanted to a naaie 
Ready Tuesday. orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 


not ly how to speak in public, but how to 
OLD DAYS in BOHEMIAN LONDON Seok to "tedivtdeais under vacione condi- 


* ak: example, I learned why I had 
SPORTSMEN PARSONS in PEACE always leched confidence, why talking had 
and WAR always seemed something to be dreaded, 

whereas it is really the simplest thing in the 


BY GEORGE 


and I was sent out, as 


been made secretary of the 


unassuming, but I never 


sked him to give me the 





ning, of course, that every 


q 


You remember how con 
be every time IT met new 
n't say what I wanted to 


A 


and social life. 
later, yaa as I was about 


earning how to talk 
read an announcement 


king entitled ‘ Mastery o 


glanced through the entire 
ding the headings and a few 
and there, and in about an 
secret of effective speaking 
e. 


I learned how 


of listening, the value of 
power of brevity. Instead 


the most wonderful part of 
the actual examples of what 
d when to say them to meet 

I found that there was a 
oral reports to my superiors, 


RAYMOND 


wrong way to present complaints, to give 
estimates, and to issue orders. 

‘I picked up some wonderful points about 
how to give my opinions, about how to 
answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for exten- 
sions. Another thing that struck me forcibly 
was that, instead of anta 1 people 
when I didn’t agree with them, learned 
how to bring them round to my way ral think- 
ing in the most pleasant sort of way. Then, 
of course, along with those lessons there 
were chapt ers on speaking before large 
audiences, bow to find materiai ‘or talking 
and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to 
talk to servants, and how to talk to children, 


** Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing, and it was only a short time before [ 
was able to apply all of the principles, and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke, It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, whereas formerly, as you 
know, what I AP went ‘in one ear and out 
the other.’ I be -gan to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my 
talks with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, 
convincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the jo oy of answering complaints, 
and I made good, From that I was given the 
job of making collections. When Mr. Buckles 
joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was 
made secretary. Between you and me, 
George, my salary is now £1,500 a year 
and I expect it will be more by the end of 
the year, 

‘“And I want to tell you honestly that 
I attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.’ 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law 
Course, and he gave it to me. I sent for it 
and found it to be exactly as he had stated 
Aiter studying the eight simple lessons | 
began to sell to people who had previously 
refused to listen to me at all. After four 
months of record-breaking sales during th« 
dullest season of the year I received a wire 
from the chief asking me to return to the 
city office. We had quite a long talk, in 
which I explained how I was able to break 
sales records—and I was appointed Sal 
Manager ut almost twice my former salary. 
I know that there was nothing in me th 
had changed except that I had acquired the 
ability to talk where formerly I simply use:l 

words with “g 


‘ 


ut reason. T can never 
thank Jordan enough for tellmg me abou' 
Dr Law’s Course in Business Talking « 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are boti 
spending all our spare time in making public 
speeches on political subjects, and Jordan i 
veing talked about now as Mayor of our 


town. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


So confident are the Standard Art Book 
Co., Ltd., publishers of ‘‘Mastery of 
Speech,’ ’ Dr. Law's course in Business Talk 
ing and Public Speaking, of the result, that 
onee you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how you can, in one hour, learn 
the secret of speaking, and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they are willing to 
send you the Course for free examination, 

Don’t send any money. Merély write a 
letter and the complete Course will be sent, 
all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time 

within three days after you receive it and 
you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
asa are the thousands of other men ane 
women who have taken the Course, send onl 
203, in full payment. You take no risk ond 
you have everything to gain, so writ now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
35,000 men and women have ordered Dr. 
Law’s Course during the last three months. 


National Business and Personal Efficiency, 
Law’s, Dept. 38, 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO.,, LTD. 





ere was a right way and a 


60, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 


is a record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly proud, 
and each year adds to their reputation for importing 
enly the very finest of Real Havana Cigars. 

Continuity of management, expert supervision, and a 
Pa to be satisfied with nothing but the best, 
are the reasons why “ Bensons of Bristol” is a name 
synonymous with the choicest smokes. 
11a peel Soltctie § inches, boxed in 25'0 and 
100's. These choice Havana Cigars are enquired 
for by Connoisseurs who like a delicate but full 
flavoured smoke, 

Fensons of Bristo! have supplies of various degrees 
of Fine Havana Cigars to suit every smoker's palate. 
Enquiries stating some idea of price, strength, and size 
required will be dealt with promptly. 


! BENSONS’ Every Cigar sent out is thoroughly matured 
' GUARANTEE, and ready for immediate enjoyment. 


REAL HAVANAS 


IMPORTED BY 


BENSONS 4 BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON 1%”? 


Cisi8) CIGAR SHIPPERS 
. . 59, Broad Street, Bristol. 


- 








Th 
eEssential Reserve 
1’ THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEALTH 
and disease the lack of sustaining food is 
often the cause of the body’s surrender. What is 
essential is a reserve of strength over and above the 
needs of the hardest and most trying day’s work. 
This reserve is supplied by *‘ BYNOGEN,’ 
which brings strength to every part of the body. 
It maintains full nutrition by nourishing and 
revivifying brain, nerves and muscles. 
*“BYNOGEN ’ is specially recom- 
mended for Nervous Exhaustion, 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia, and all en- 
feebled conditions. 
‘BYNOGEN’ is a_ concentrated nutri- 
tive food with a most agreeable flavour. 
It should supplement the daily dietary 
of voung and old. Those who take it 
regularly withstand the effects of over- 
strain, and enjoy the delightful fceling 
of vigour and well-being. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by ail Ciiemisis ai 1s. gd., 38, 58., and 9s. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 

ed Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 








TT 


There is just one trouble to the smoker 
“Three Nuns”—it must be that or nothing’ 


™ King’s Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere 
S-oz packets 11id Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


2 for 0:11 44.20 


Boxes of 50 2/21—100 4/3 


Etephe® Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Cempany (of Great Brito 
and Ireland’, Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 6s 























Cocoa 
and 
Chocolate 


The recognised standard of British 
manufacture. 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 


Cadbury, Bournville. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


A History of the French 


Novel (to THE CLOSE OF THE 19th 
CENTURY). By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. Vol. II. From 1800 to 1900, 
Svyo, 18s, net. 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal :— Like the previous 
volume, this study of the French novel is a most 
valuable compendium for the student and connoisseuft 


of literature alike. 


Louisbourg from its Found- 
ation to its Fall, 1713-1758. 





By the Hon. J. S. Met, ENNAN, Canadian 
Senator. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
gto. 253. net. 

The Scotsman :— This handsome and valuable 


P cxnieunen to Canadian history and ital 


A NOVEL, BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORF. 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Dr. John Fothergill and his 
Friends : 


Chapters in Eighteenth 
HINGSTON FOX, M.D. 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 
The Westminster Gazette :— The circles in which 
such a man moved and the men and women with 
whom he associated could hardly fail to be interesting ; 
and Dr. Hingston Fox has done well to write a biography 
—and a good one—which brings us into touch with them.” 


The Second Period 


Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., 
President of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly 
Oak, near Birmingham. With Introduction by 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 





R. 


Century Life. By 
and 


With Portraits 
2Is. net. 


of 


LI,.B., 


Botany of the Living Plant. 
By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. With 
447 Figures. 8vo. 253. net. 

The Athenaeum :—“ This is a comprehensive text- 
book of botany, worthy in every sense of the best 
English tradition of lucid scientific writing. 
Professor Bower deserves our congratulations 
ur thanks,” 


A Text-Book of Embryology. 


and 





Vol. II, VERTEBRATES WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF MAMMALIA. By J. GRAHAM 
KERR, Regius Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Glasgow. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 
31s. 6d, net, 

> Glasgow. University Magazi ‘The reputa- 


tion of the suther as one of the "chief exponents of 
the traditional British methods of morphological 
investigation decided that the issue of this volume 
should be awaited with considerable interest, and we 
find that Professor Graham Kerr has amply fulfilled tire 
*xpectations of even advanced scholars ot the subject. 

We can but deseribe Professor Kerr's book as a 


gteat work.”’ 


The Intuitive 
Knowledge. 


Basis of 


Au Epistemological Inquiry 3yv Professor N. O. 
LOSSKY, Authoriz = Translation by NATH- 
ALLE A. DUDDINGTON, M.A Vith a Preface 
by Professor G. DAWES HICKS. 8vo. 16s. net 


the 


UuMtS Of 


about 
Compiled from the Ac 
-Witnesses and the Russi 
Sewed. 2d. net 


The Facts 
Bolsheviks. 


Trustworthy Eye 
ByC.E.B.° 8vo. 


*.* Macmill Ne 


lan’s 


i Press. 


Announcemen ; v2 On 
; 


appircat: 


Messrs. LONGMANS ’ LIST. 
MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 


Revelution. 
By JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“There i3 a fine note of romance in ‘ Madam -Constantia.” 


The story is so well told and the characters so clev erly drown that 
the reader lingers with pleasure over the various scenes. 
—Tue Be OTSM AN. 


Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. 7 


The Story of an Irish Parish Priest as Toll Chiefly by 


Himself in_ Books, Personal Memoirs and Letters. By 
the Rev. H. J. HEUSER, D.D. With Portraits. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


Messrs. Longmans have now received permission to import 
a further supply of the above book from America, 


Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby. 
By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This is a memoir of the life, and a guide to the writings, of 
the author of the Broadstone of Honoi ir, More's Catholic 

Compitum, and numerous other works. 


The Annual Register. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
_year 1918. 8vo. 28s. net. 


Second Edition, brought up to the Spring o of 1919. 
The 


Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency during the Great War 
1915-1918. By HENRY CARTER. With Illustrations, 
Charts, and Diagrams, and a New Preface by Lorp D’Azzr.- 
NON. 8yvo. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d.net. Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


Education and Social Movements, 
1700-1850. 


By A. E. DOBBS, formerly F 

Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

** An excellent piece of work:, executed 

ness and inspired by whole-hearted sympathy 
tdeals,”"—-ABERDEEN FREE PREss. 


The Essentials of English Teaching. 

sy Members of the English Assoc ation. 8vo. 

Completed Tales of My - Knights 
and Ladies. 


King’s College, 


‘llow of 


with pa instaki 


with ed 


g thor ,? gi - 
ucatiojual 





By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr). With 

7 Illustrations. Crown $vo. Gs. net. 

Miss Chase has written a very beautiful a t of thing 
that were felt and said in the inexp ble relief of the days of | 
November, and when Dartmoor i feelf comes, he e and there, 
her poges it is with a keen and lir ly ¢ charn a 

—LIvERr%X< ooL Post 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 39 Paternoster Rew, EC. 4. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON 4 GO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions ani 


Journals of Learned Socteties, &c., in sets, runs, and singie volumes of numbe-s, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Restogical, Oralthological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, poet fro» 
38 GREAT QUEEN » sor tg KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
elephone: Gerrard 1412, 





SALE BY AUCTION. 
ALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSQRIPTS 


N ESSRS. ‘SOTHE BY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
B will SELL. by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on WEDNESDAY, May 28th, aud two following days, at ONE 


o'clock precisely, 
VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other 





SCRIPTS, comprising the property of W. E. Thornton, Esq yhee 
Frodsham, near Warriagton, inclu oloured pilates, Caricatur 


liug books with i 
“ruikshank Rowlandlsou 









ick, ‘I 












MACMILLAN & QOQ., LTD... LONDON, W.O, 2 


by J. Gillray, beg illustrated by @ 

J. Leech, aa ur Rackham, &c., first W. H. Aluswort! 
R, 8. Surteea, de = torical memoirs ry and gngling 
extra illust ated boc &e Books f rom :rled Eliot Nortoa. 
late Professor at H arvat dt University, and ‘Nor ton, an ey 
early printe “l books and a few illuminete h a long serie 

the wi orks of Joha Ru skin snd other in 2 fine arta, The 
property of A. J. d’Albani, Eag., the prope: and, Kay., the 
Sroneaty of the late Sir F iward Burne nes, B ter of the exe 
entors), and other propertics, including flae u rar ripts of the 
iat hand 15th Ce ont arles, Orleata nanus 3, firs sditlons of Milt ous * Paradis 
Lost,”’ and oth t English classics, French iliustrated books of the isth Ceatyry, 
tine Qld 1 nglish, bindings, and R, Wt nie’s Rule of Saint Augustine, printed 
by Wynkyde Worde, 1527, a hitherio xnown French or Flemish bloek-Look, 
¢. 1520, with @ manuscript portolano, Shakespeare works, Lf Folia Editloa, 
wills the 1883 and 1684 le pages, & 


Viewed two days prior, 


May b 
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oo i the U.S. Minister to Belgium 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK. In_ two Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

The American Minister’s account of those fearful weeks of 
waiting when the German hordes were approaching Brussels ; 
their entry and their savage régime is probably the most thrilling 
chapter in modern history. 


__ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








volumes. 








Two Standpoints— of the R Revolution 


SIX RED MONTHS 
IN RUSSIA 


By LOUISE BRYANT. 
A woman's account ot life in Petrograd during the Revolution. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Illustrated. 12s. net. 


The author of this book has been able, owing to his influential 
position, to tell an absolutely unique and authoritative story 








Demy 8vo. 


Demy 8vo 


Illustrated. 12s. net. 


tS is 


CHATTO 
& WINDUS 


ARE PUBLISHING THIS SPRING 


MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS 


By DAVID W. BONE, Author of “ The Brassbounder.” 
With 50 Illustrations by MUIRHEAD BONE. Demy 4to. 
25s. net. There will also be an Edition de Luxe, limiteg 
to 150 copies. 


JUDITH 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. A New Play in three Acts, 
founded on the apocryphal book of “ Judith.” Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 
By DAISY ASHFORD. A Novel written at the age of 
Nine. With a Preface by Sir J. M. BARRIE. Second 
Impression. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





of the fall of the Russian autocracy. 





Miss Tennyson Jesse's New Volume 


THE SWORD of DEBORAH 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 
Ready May zoth 
A woman’s account of woman's work in France. 


The PROBLEM wi PACIFIC 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 8vo. 

Cloth, r2s. net. Paper, ros. 6d. net. 
This book gives a comprehensive and topical view of the 

problems of the whole Pacific. 





Illustrated. 
3s. 6d, net, 


F’cap. 8vo. 





New Volumes of Poetry 


THE SINGING CARAVAN 


By ROBERT VANSITTART. 


A web of practical fantasy 
inysticism. 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 


Poems by CLIVE HAMILTON. 


\ most promising first book. . . 
_ Daily Vews. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
spun on the loom of Persian | 


38. 6d. net. 
. It may be recommended.” | 


age one 


Two Charming Books of Travel } 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS  ncuina 


By J. O. P. BLAND. [Ready May 2oth. 7s. Od. net. | 
Popular Edition. Illustrated by WILLARD D. STRAIGHT. | 


SYRIA 


Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 


New 7/- net Fiction | 


JAVA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of “The Three 
Black Pennys.” 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
“A triumph.”—Daily Mail. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
A comedy of rural England. 


THE BONFIRE 


By ANTHONY BRENDON. 
A powerful description of life in an English Jesuit college. 








By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. | 


/ 








[Ready May 20th. | 





Senden 1 Wm. Biclasmenn, 20, 21, Bedferd Street, W.C, 2. 





THE BURNING SPEAR 
By A. R. P——M. A brilliant ironic study by one of 
the most distinguished writers of the day. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
A DISAFPOINTED MAN 


By W. N. P. BARBELLION. With an Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS. A remarkable humandocument. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EDWARD JERNINGHAM 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


Edited by LEWIS BETTANY. A Book of Eighteenth 
Century Letters, fully annotated. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo. 25s. net. 


AN AUTHOR IN WONDERLAND 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. 


(1914-1918.) Demy vo 


With a Frontispiece. Dem 


With an Introduction 


by H. G. WELLS. A Novel of an unusual kind. Second 
Impression, Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

A PRINCE IN PETTO 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. A New Novel. Crown 8va 


7s. net. 
A HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By CECI, CHESTERTON. With a Memoir of the Author 


by G. K. CHESTERTON. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

THE NAKED TRUTH 
A Reprint of Bishop Croft’s remarkable Sevente nth 
Century Pamphlet on Toleration in the Church. Editcc’, 


with an Introduction, by the LORD BISHOP OF HERL- 
FORD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Shortly 


SEND FOR FULL LIST. 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 2 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY LIMITED 

















VESTIGIA | 
Portraits. 21s. net. 
The Daily Express.—‘*. .. his memoirs take immediate | 


k as @ work of military importance.” 
The Daily Chronicle.—** . . . an admirable record.” { 
The Sunday Times.—*. . . An illuminating introduction to 
the modern history of the British Army.” 


sONS OF ADMIRALTY | 





First Complete Short History of the Naval War, 1914-1918. 


and H. H. BASHFORD. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHTING FLEETS 
By RALPH D. PAINE. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Star.—‘* Ought to be read.” 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir F. MAURICE. 98 net. 
The Spectator.—*... the best book that we have yet | 
yen concerning the war... deserves no ordinary weloome | 
from British readers.” 


KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES 
By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Lady.—** An amazing historical revelation of Prussianism 
through the ages.” 


THE VOID OF WAR 
By REGINALD FARRER. 6s. net. 
The Outlook.—** He has much to tell us of France, Belgium 
and Italy.” 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 
By H. WICKHAM STEED. New (Fourth) Edition with 
a New Preface. 8s. 6d. net. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY 


A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction. 
MACKINDER, M.P, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* Upon the great realities which lie at 
the back of all politics there are all too few who can at once 
exercise a strong rea.on and a lucid pen. Mr. Mackinder is 
ene of them.” 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 


By the Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Statist—*'. . . of profound value to all who are con- 
serned with the changing relations of labour, capital, manage- 
ment and public interest.” 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 


By ORDWAY TEAD. 6s. net. 
A Study of Working-class Psychology. 

The Nation.—**. . . truly a book to be grateful for , 
approaches the matter from the right standpoint, which is: 
how shall we organise industry so that its methods may square 
with the root facts of human nature.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


By H. J. 





THE SECRET OF THE CROSS 
By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. Author of “What is 
and what might be,” eto. 2s. net. 


| Stimulating reading.” 


|} Suggestions.” 


The Spectator.—‘* . . . a book which will bear readins and 
reading again as the revelation of a remarkable character.” 
ANIMAL LIFE AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS 
10s. 6d. not. 





THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT 
HOME 


By JOHN HARGRAVE (White Fox). 10s. 6d. net. 
The Sunday Times.—*‘. . . he gives us in a most uncommon 
book his dream of the England of To-morrow . . . makes most 








A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—** Quaint stories of officialdom.”’ 
The Scotsman.—** , . . full of good things and rich in helpful 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS (“Uncle Remus ”’) 


By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 18s. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


The intimate personal history of the grandson of Jolin 
Quincy Adams, told by himself. 21s. net. 










Edited by Prof. ARTHUR DENDY, F.R.S. 
This volume is the outcome of a course of nine public loctures 
delivered at King’s College, London, by distmmguished men of 
science. There is @ connection between the subjects of ile 
different lectures which will be obvious at once to the thoug!itful 


reader. 
NEW CHEAP EDITIONS 
A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA 


By A. J. B. WAVELL, M.C. Now Cheap Edition. 2s. ‘id. 

net. With an Introduction by Major Lzonarp Darwin 

Nature.—‘‘ The book is full of information; many pa vs 
glow with colour, and not one lacks fascination.” 


GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY 


By GEORGE 8. STREET. New Pocket Edition. 


net. 
FICTION 





















2s. 6d. 









WHAT NOT 
By ROSE MACAULAY. 
Press. : 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘ In Miss Macaulay we have causn ion 
universul thanksgiving, for she has written one of the witii ii, 
most ironical, and altogether funniest books that has appoured 


these many years.” 
The Scotsman.—*... 
The Morning Post.—‘ . . 


THE POT BOILS 


By M. STORM JAMESON. 6s. net. 
The Pali Mali Gazette—‘‘ . . . undeniably clever.” 
The Outlook.—** lf this is a first novel, it offers rich promise 


for the future.’’ 


STRANGE ROADS 


By MAUD DIVER. 





6s. net. 2nd Impression in the 








amusing from cover to cover.” 
. great fun and something more.” 










3rd Impression. 





6s. net. 





a3. 
A Plea for a Ke-Presentation of Christianity. 














By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. 


The New Europe.—‘... 
forth a Christian view of the world. 


” 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GOOD 
With a Note by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


This book is one of the few great books of our time, the most notable attempt 





15s. et. 





to set 
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_ CAMBRIDGE 


The America of To-day 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


Being Lectures delivered at the Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University of Cambridge, 1918 
Edited by G. LAPSLEY, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 


Svo. 


12s net. 


The lectures here brought together in permanent form have been chosen with the special object of helping to make the 


movement of American life more 
Introduction, by the Eprror ; 


Covernment, and Social Questions, by Lorp Evstacr Prrcy ; 
Recent Party History, by J. D. GREENE; 
State Universities, School Systems and Colleges, by G. E. MacLean ; 
by Dr GrorGe SANTAYANA; 


by P. B. 
CUNLIFFE ; 
H. S. Cansy; 
Bow Lker,. 


KENNEDY ; 


William James and Josiah Royce, 


intelligible to English 
English Influence on Ideals, by Prof. H. D. Hazetrine ; 


readers. ‘The contents of the volume are as follows: 

; {. State and Municipal 

Industrial Conditions, and The Government and Busine 
The Development of Universities, by Prof, J wv 

Contemporary Literature, by Pros 

The Position of Women, by Mn 


A History of American Literature 
Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., J. ERSKINE, Ph.D., 8S. P. SHERMAN, Ph.D., and C. VAN DOREN, Php 


3 vols., Royal 8vo. 
** The work has already proved its quality. 


Volumes I and II now ready. 
It has been written with a natural sympathy, tempered by judgment. 


17s 6d net each. 
oo. We 


are full of admiration for the qualities of temper and scholarship that have gone to its making, and we look with a certitude of 
happy anticipation to the completing Volume Three.””—The Outlook 


A Short Italian Dictionary 


Ry ALFRED HOARE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. I, Italian-English, 9s net ; Vol. II, English-Italian, 7s 6d net, 


Vols. I and II, bound together, 16s 6d net ; india-paper edition, 17s 6d net. 


‘‘ May be heartily recommended as far and away the best portable dictionary of Italian we have met with, 


We have tested 


it with newspapers, fiction, and scientific writings, and in each case i has proved its utility.””— The Saturday Review on Vol. | 








fruth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By 


Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Author of Aristodemocracy, 

*atriotism : National and International, What Germany its 
Fighting for, &e. Crown 8vo, 5s net. 

“ As a practical idealist, whose Aristodemocracy was one of the wisest 
books begotten of the war, he secks to point out to the politician, the 
millionaire, the journalist, the ecelesiastic, how best they may fulfil their 
functions im the State. . . . His essay will repay careful study, and sheuld 
exercise a helpful influence in the reconstruction of public life and con- 
duet.”"— The Scotsman (May 1, 1919) 


The Next War. Wilsonism and Anti-Wilsonism. 


By the same author. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. Is net. 
“ Trefaced with an open letter rebuking Mr Roosevelt for his disbelicf 
in @ League of Natfons as a panacea, this spirited pamphict examines the 
objections raised to Mr Wilson's proposals, and urges that one need not 
be a Bolshevik or @ Pacifist to approve of them.” 
The Spectator (Nov. 9, 1918) 


Christ, St Francis, and To-Day. By «. «. 
COULTON, M.A., of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

“A singniarly interesting and ever arresting book. ... It should 
appeal to ell who have the furtherance of Christian ideals at heart, It 
is an earnest and cloquent plea for the widest Christian toleration, and 
fe urged from the modernist as distinguished from the traditlonalist stand- 
polut.”"—The Aberdeen Free Press 


The Faith of a Subaltern. escays on Religion 


and Life. By Lieutenant ALEC DE CANDOLE, killed 
in action, September, 1918. With a Preface by the Very 
Rey. the Dean or Bristor, and a portrait. Crown 8vo. 
2a 6e net. 

“Pungent and virile essays... calculated to aid in clearing the 
mental horizon of thoughtful people. ... Dr Wynne Wilson rightly 
deserlbes the book as ‘# valuable contribution to religious thought,’ ” 

Lhe Church Family Newspaper 


Marlborough and Other Poems. .»y; 


CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY. 4th Edition. Feap. 
vo. Withaportrait. Cloth, 5s net; lambskin, 8s 6d net, 

The call fax a fourth edition of these poems gives an opportunity for 
jesuing them In @ more convenient format, and in # form which js intended 
to be definitive. They are now arranged in a according to subject. 
A few notes have been appended in which some topical allusions are explained 
and what is known about the origin of the scparate pieces is told. 


The Litany of the Elves. ny J. c. Lawson, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and Commander in the British Naval Mission to Greece 
Crown 4to. 3s net. 

“ This daintily-Lound and daintily-written book is just such a gift as 
a child would appreciate. Jt describes the part played in the war by 
the Elves, ‘a sort ¢f angel children,’ . . The haunting refrain of the 
pretty prayer, “Give peace, dear God,’ gives the keynote to a story of 
fragile carnestncss and delicate septiment.”—The Aberdeen Daily Journal 


The Story of Doctor Johnson, 


Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By 8S. C. 


Being an 
ROBERTS, 


M.A. With a frontispiece and 15 plates, Crown 8vo. 
de 6d net. 

“A tribute to Johnson, in which a!l men of goodwill will rejoice. ,.. 
It fulfils its purpose with a most complete success,”"— The Times 


Fetter Lane, London, EC. 4. C.F; Clay, Manager 


” London: Printed by W. SPxaiGRT & Sone, Lrp., 08 & 00 Fetter Lane, EO. 4; aod Published by ALFRED Evenson for the “ SPECTATOR” (Limited), at thei 


» = 








Latin Epigraphy. An Introduction to the study 
of Latin Inscriptions. By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDys, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Public Orator in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Demy 8vo. With 50 illustrations. 12s éd net, 

“A model treatise, clear, concise, and well illustrated.""—The Spectator 
“A compact and handy manual, which is as full of Information as ag 
egg is full of meat.”"— The Times 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, K.H. — Eéited by his son, 


Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. To be completed 
in 10 volumes. Royal 8vo. Vols. 1 and II now ready, 
30s net each. 

Vol. 1—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. 1). With Memoir, introduction, frontispiece, and 
«4 maps. 

Vol. 11:—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. II). With 3 maps. 

“Should be a worthy memorial to a critic whose work was of great 
influence in its day, and still retains high educational value for a younger 
generation.""—The Daily Telegraph 

1815-1913. 


History of Modern France, 
By EMILE BOURGEOIS. In two volumes. Crown 8vo. 
With a map. 21s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
**M. Bourgeois’ learmed volumes form a notable addition to the Cambridge 
Historical Series, Their author is one of the — of living French 
historians, Throughout the treatment is admirably balanced, and academic 
in the best sense of that much-abused word,”—The Scoteman 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 


A Series of Anthologies from Homer to Masefield ; illus- 
trated with reproductions of pictures by great masters, 
from Botticelli to William Orpen. Edited by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In five books. Crown 8vo. In three styles 
of binding, viz. :—Cloth boards, uncut edges, with book- 
marker; cloth limp; and cloth flush. Books I, Il, Il, 
5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net, each, respectively, accord- 
ing to binding ; 1V and V, 6s net, 5s net, and 4s net. 


“These are books that one will keep on one’s shelves among one’s fe" 
treasured anthologies, . . . Wide sending, humour, veneration, a sens 
of the magnificence of the universe, humanity and fine taste, have gone 
to the compiling of these books, Illustrations. are lavishly scattered 
through the volumes,”"—The Nation 


New Educational Publications. 


Britain in the Middle Ages. A History for Beginners. 
By Florence L. Bowman. With 28 illustrations. 3enet. 


Stories from Spenser. By Minne Steele Smith. 
With 8 illustrations. 3s net. 
Botany. A ‘Text-book for Senior Students. By D. 


Thoday, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. With 
230 text-figures. 7s 6d net. 


The Cambridge Bulletin. 


this Bulletin, which gives full particulars of new books 
published by the University Press, has been resumed. 
No. XXXIJI, April 1919, is now ready and will be sent 


post-free on application. 


The publication of 





Ofce, No, 1 Wellington Street (W,C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middicsex, Saturday, May 2ith, 1019, 














